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THE WAR OF 1914 AS INTERPRETED BY 
GERMAN INTELLECTUALS 


LEON W. FULLER 


HE World War,” writes Professor Ralph H. Lutz, “was 

a decisive period of revolutionary change. ... . One sig- 

nificant problem of this historic period was the conflict of 
ideas between two spiritual and cultural worlds.” It is the pur- 
pose of this inquiry to examine the ideological issues of the first 
World War as interpreted by a representative and contemporary 
group of German thinkers. To this end a considerable amount 
of original material bearing upon this matter—available in the 
collections of the Hoover Library of War, Revolution and Peace 
at Stanford University—has been inspected. This material em- 
braced the views of more than seventy German writers, includ- 
ing historians, economists, journalists and publicists, govern- 
ment officials, poets, pastors, educators, scientists, and philoso- 
phers. Among them are to be found the names of some of the 
most eminent German thinkers of the era. It is not claimed 
that these views represent all segments of German opinion, but 
to a notable degree there does seem to be a consensus among 
them on the more fundamental aspects of the war. 


1 “Studies in World War propaganda,”’ Journal of modern history, V (1933), 496. 
145 
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146 LEON W. FULLER 


The question may be raised appropriately at this point as to 
whether and to what extent there existed in Germany a united 
opinion concerning the war. There seem to have been three im- 
portant groups. First, there existed what might be called the 
“war party,” composed principally of military and government 
officials, landed proprietors, industrialists, and most of the in- 
tellectuals; second, a less homogeneous group, who were more 
pacifically inclined, including merchants, small businessmen, 
and a minority of intellectuals (chiefly Catholics and Jews); 
third, the great mass of the population, who gave little thought 
to the deeper issues of the war and whose views were easily 
molded by officialdom or swayed by the fortunes of war. Inas- 
much as German opinion, then as now, was formed by essen- 
tially undemocratic processes and was much more readily im- 
posed upon the masses than in more liberal states, it may be 
concluded that, in spite of some divergence of opinion, the views 
of the first of these three groups tended to prevail through most 
of the duration of the war. In the opinion of one French ob- 
server the version of the war as elucidated by officials and in- 
tellectuals was not so much imposed from above as elicited from 
the depths of a popular sentiment long molded and elaborated 
by enduring influences.’ In any case, it was this version that 
won the most widespread acceptance among the educated 
classes and which it is the purpose of this-paper to examine. 
The concepts here to be analyzed may be considered primarily 
as those of officialdom and the intelligentsia and secondarily 
as a view of the war widely held by educated people of all 
classes and political faiths. 

The war of 1914, then, as seen from this point of view, was 
a conflict between two ways of life, two directions of civiliza- 
tion, two sets of values mutually incompatible and exclusive.® 
The German Weltanschauung, nothing less, was at stake. In a 


2 Jacques Flach, “‘La guerre et l’opinion publique allemande,”’ Rerue des sciences 
politiques, XXXII (1914), 173-86; also Hans von Gerlach, Die deutsche Mentalitdt, 
1871-1921 (Stuttgart, 1922), p. 12. 


3 Georg Misch, Vom Geist des Krieges und des deutschen Volkes Barbarei (Jena, 1914), 
p. 17. 
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Europe infected by the “modern spirit,” the spirit of a society 
gone mad in a riot of self-centered individualism and unre- 
strained pursuit of pelf and pleasure, the rich, cultural tradi- 
tion of Germany was menaced. The German concept of or- 
dered liberty was challenged by the Rabelaisian dictum: “Do 
what thou wilt.’”’ We believe, wrote a German publicist, only 
in the freedom “‘to be able to do what we will, with Law, Duty 
and Idealism always in the foreground.”* The war was truly 
der deutsche Krieg, Germany’s war—not in the sense that she 
had caused or willed it, as charged by her enemies, but in the 
sheer fact that her emergence as the industrially dominant and 
culturally supreme power of the continent had aligned Europe 
against her. She was resented as a parvenu (Emporkémmiling). 
Although still in her political youth, she was, nevertheless, the 
fortress of an ancient spiritual tradition, the mother-folk of Eu- 
rope, giver of language and religion to modern peoples. The 
malaise that infected Western society might yet be healed; 
Germany seemed predestined to rejuvenate the dying culture 
of Europe. The couplet of Emmanuel Geibel was often quoted 
as peculiarly applicable to the times: 


Und es mag am deutschen Wesen 
Einmal noch die Welt genesen. 


One notes in this literature a pathetic awareness of Germany’s 
spiritual isolation. Many echoed the protest of the distinguished 
economist and social philosopher, Werner Sombart: ““We under- 
stand all foreign peoples; but none of them understands us, 
and none can understand us.”® Germany’s abrupt emergence 
as a great power had disturbed the old order of “content, com- 
fort, and delight” and aroused the fear and jealousy of other 
nations. She embodied the “creative life-process,” the act of 
becoming, as against the old static order of being. Her very vir- 
tues were caricatured as vices by her enemies in a “witches’ 
Sabbath of vituperation.” Her disciplined unity was seen as 
absolutism, her sense of duty as lack of freedom, her efficiency 


4 Else Hasse, Der grosse Krieg und die deutsche Seele (Munich, 1917), p. 95. 
§ Héndler und Helden (Munich, 1915), p. 135. 
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148 LEON W. FULLER 


as soulless mechanism, her ordered power as ruthless militar- 
ism, her fanatical devotion as spiritual narrowness, her loyalty 
to the state as enslavement of the individual.’ The sense of 
moral isolation keenly experienced by the leaders of German 
opinion in consequence of the world-wide flood of criticism re- 
sulting from the conflict only served to deepen the conviction 
that Germany was fighting for supreme moral values, for culture 
against the disorderly instincts of the untutored masses. 

And even because priceless cultural values were at issue in 
this defense of the German ideal against the “cultural Bolshe- 
vism” (as the Nazis were later to term it) of modern society, 
the war had become essentially political, a struggle for power 
in the heart of the world. Germany must rectify the injustice 
of history that had made her a nullity from 1500 to 1870. She 
had been the anvil, but she could now be the hammer. Her 
first and foremost claim was the right to exist (Sein oder Nicht- 
sein).’ We have been attacked, asserted one, because “‘we were, 
we are, we cease not to be.”” But Germany’s claim to existence 
must not be too narrowly construed. Germans will no longer 
be content to dwell in “‘the attic room of the world,” drinking 
beer and making music; they must have Lebensraum—good, 
comfortable quarters for working and living. The war would 
mean “the unchaining of world-conquering powers.”’ The world 
picture must be radically altered so as to open a highway to the 
attainment of the highest national goals.* 

And yet, while most Germans believed that the war had been 
forced upon them, they chose to see it in a deeper sense, as the 
inevitable consequence of the ills of a society fast being cor- 
rupted by the spirit of self-seeking and by its own spiritual pov- 
erty and rootlessness. The impact of an era of rapid socio-tech- 
nological change had weakened the foundations of moral and 


6 Ernst Troeltsch, ‘“‘Der Kulturkrieg,”’ in Deutsche Reden (Berlin, 1915), pp. 16-18; 
also Magnus Hirschfeld, ‘Warum hassen uns die Vilker?’’ Deutsche Kriegschriften, 
I (Bonn, 1915), 1-43. 

7 Max Scheler, Der Genius des Krieges und die deutsche Seele (Leipsic, 1917), p. 95; 
also Eduard Meyer, Deutschland und der Krieg (Berlin, 1914). 

§ Otto von Gierke, Krieg und Kultur (Berlin, 1915), p. 96; Wilhelm von Blume, Der 
deutsche Militarismus (Tiibingen, 1915), p. 23. 
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social well-being. Its results were apparent: decadent art, sub- 
versive literature, birth control, divorce, feminism, the money 
ideal, the pursuit of pleasure, “insipid cosmopolitanism.”® Be- 
neath the impressive superstructure of the Great Society the 
ground had been undermined; beneath all appearances of pros- 
perity and all professions of friendship and peaceful intent there 
prevailed a moral confusion comparable to that of the late Ro- 
man Empire or pre-Revolutionary France. 

To German thinkers the dominant trend of European so- 
ciety prior to 1914 was destructive of true culture, of the deeper 
rootings of individual being in the organic structure of class and 
state. Natural ties were being disrupted; racial purity was 
threatened; a sterile intellectualism, divorced from reality, held 
sway. The will-o’-the-wisp of “progress,” a concept without 
meaning when unrelated to moral and spiritual ends, had se- 
duced modern man and perverted his activity to purely mate- 
rial objectives—the heaping-up of wealth or the creation of 
technical marvels unadjusted to human needs.'® And now ma- 
terial civilization was foundering in a sea of moral chaos. The 
war, as one expressed it, is the doing of us all, the penalty for 
our sins “in the quiet chamber, at the domestic hearth, in the 
workshop, in trade and travel.’ It might, indeed, be looked 
upon as a just infliction upon a neurotic generation devoid of 
poise and inner assurance, but it was also a challenge and a call 
to action." 

The “sickness of an acquisitive society’’ was the theme of 
many a defender of Germany’s mission. Chief of all modern ills 
was the spirit of Mammon. Money had become the measure of 
all values, the master, not the servant, of modern man. For 
those organic relationships which heretofore had bound the in- 
dividual to his class, to society, and to state, the cash nexus 
had been substituted. The money ideal ruled in England and 


* Gierke, pp. 81-91; also Johannes Reinhard, Gottes Reich (Hamburg, 1914), pp. 
11-12. 


10 Oscar Schmitz, Das wirkliche Deutschland (Munich, 1915), pp. 165-84, an excel- 
lent elaboration of this point of view in considerable detail. 


1 Johannes Hauri, Nicht Frieden, sondern das Schwert (Basel, 1915), p. 40. 
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150 LEON W. FULLER 


America, a spreading contagion which menaced all nations. 
“Germany,” wrote Werner Sombart, “is the last dam against 
the tidal wave of commercialism which already has either en- 
gulfed all other peoples or threatens momentarily to do so.’’” 
The spirit of gain had corrupted whole states—notably Eng- 
land, where it had given birth to that false philosophy, utilitar- 
ianism, whose bankruptcy must now be evident to all. The un- 
restrained pursuit of material good had brought only moral col- 
lapse and now threatened to disintegrate the very fabric of 
society. Who could say that war might not be the surgeon’s 
knife? 

Germany, it was argued, championed a cultural outlook which 
was the very antithesis of commercialism. She was no mere as- 
sociation of traders but a mighty spiritual and organic entity 
which had subdued the lusts of capitalism to the higher ends of 
the state. Hers was the Spartan discipline instead of the Kom- 
fortideal, the heroic warrior outlook instead of the mundane 
vision of the merchant—in short a lofty, sacrificial idealism in 
contrast to the earth-bound materialism of the Geldmensch.™ 
Historically, she had never acquiesced in the doctrines of laissez 
faire and of “St. Manchester.’”’ While surpassing other nations 
in the perfection of her industrial techniques, she had repudi- 
ated the concepts of the liberal capitalist state, interfusing into 
her economic structure and mores the heroic ideals of a warrior 
society. For her the central values of life transcended the eco- 
nomic sphere—money was slave, not master. The spirit of the 
shopkeeper was alien to the German character." 

Socialism, too, was a menace if not subordinated to the state. 
Its spirit was essentially bourgeois and self-seeking. It was, in 
the words of Spengler, merely the “capitalism of the lower 





2 Handler und Helden, p. 145. This work is probably the best exposition of his 
point of view, which is common, however, to much contemporary German writing. 
Sombart and others make much of the alleged fact that the chief British philosophers 
of modern times—Adam Smith, Bentham, the Mills, Hobbes, Hume, Locke, Spencer, 
and others—had been primarily concerned with economic and practical considerations 
and that their thought had naturally culminated in utilitarianism. : 


18 Tbid., p. 108; also Hasse, pp. 44-55. 
14 Simplicissimus (Munich), May 11 and August 10, 1914. Also Krieg dem Kriege, 
ed. Arthur Wolf (Leipsic, 1914), pp. 10, 42. 
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classes,” or, as Sombart expressed it, “capitalism with the labels 
altered.”’ Its objective, the material well-being of the masses, 
was good only if harmonized with the loftier aspirations of a 
noble race. It must never be permitted to become the instru- 
ment of a class against the state; it should be constituted an 
“artery of the folk organism,” a source of strength and power 
to the commonwealth. The war, it was to be hoped, would re- 
solve this crisis of conflicting loyalties for the worker by trans- 
forming his allegiance from an international, class-conscious so- 
cialism into devotion to the national interest. The higher loy- 
alty springing from “‘soul-felt experience’ must triumph over 
rationalistic conviction.” 

In a world degraded by ignoble ambitions engendered by a 
false social philosophy, Germans felt themselves to Se uniquely 
qualified to act as guardians of the ancient virtues. A people of 
mystics, poets, and dreamers, they had always protected their 
world from within, from the innermost depths of being; the 
German soul was “pure craving for heaven’s light.” “We are 
the soul of humanity,” wrote Rudolf Eucken.'® Not the liberal 
concept of law as an external rule (Gesetz) imposed by authority 
ruled the German man, but a deep inner conviction of duty. 
As opposed to the expediency, the crude utilitarianism, of a 
Bentham, a Mill, or a Spencer, his philosophers upheld the 
primacy of moral obligation. Kant had exalted the categorical 
imperative; Fichte, the ideal of fulfilment of self in service to 
the state. Schopenhauer had maintained that life was not a 
gift to be enjoyed but a duty to be performed; and Nietzsche 
had admonished: ““Thou shouldst give thyself to the task for 
which thou wast placed in the world.’!” Germany’s mission was 

% Anton Fendrich, Der Krieg und die Sozial-Demokratie (Stuttgart, 1915), pp. 26-27. 
Similar ideas had been set forth much earlier by Friedrich Lange, Reines Deutschtum 
(Berlin, 1904), pp. 142-55. This concept of socialism was fully elaborated later by 


National Socialist writers; it seems to have been derived mainly from Lassalle, List, 
Fichte, and the Cameralists. 

16 Die weltgeschichtliche Bedeutung des deutschen Geistes (Stuttgart, 1914), pp. 11-23; 
Walter von Molo, Deutsches Volk (Leipsic, 1914), p. 1. 

17 Wilhelm Wundt, Die Nationen und thre Philosophie (Leipsic, 1915), pp. 102, 114; 
Hermann Reincke-Bloch, Fichte und der deutsche Geist von 1914 (Rostock, 1915), pp. 
23-24. 
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152 LEON W. FULLER 


to “illuminate the world from within,” to regenerate mankind 
from the fount of her inner life. Had she not always provoked 
the hatred of the enemies of virtue? Since the days of Tacitus 
the world had marveled at German morality. Bismarck had 
confuted his opponents by his candor. Bethmann-Hollweg’s 
frankness with reference to the notorious “scrap of paper” was 
merely an instance of the characteristic German passion for 
truth.'® 

This war, it was repeatedly asserted, was being fought in be- 
half of Szttlichkett, a peculiarly Teutonic quality. Had other lan- 
guages even the words to represent adequately such concepts 
as Beruf, Aufgabe, Pflicht, Treue, and the like?!® The German 
pastors were especially prone to see in the struggle a manifesta- 
tion of the wrath of outraged Deity—it was “‘God’s court,” a 
“rod of chastisement in the hand of the Almighty,” a judgment 
upon sinners, a crusade against the foes of religion both within 
and without. Not only did the conflict array German virtue 
against the corruptions of the modern spirit; the embattled 
clergy waged war for the Holy Ghost and saw in the event a 
Christian renaissance in which their people, as in Luther’s time, 
were destined to be God’s chosen instrument for righteousness. 
They quoted the patriot poet of 1813, Theodor Koerner: 

S’ ist ja kein Kampf um die Giiter der Erde, 
Das Heiligste schiitzen wir mit dem Schwerte! 


“The war,” declared one of them, “has swept like a purifying 
storm into our close and fetid atmosphere and has dissipated 
the miasmas of this un-German godlessness.’’*° 

To her enemies Germany was the archfoe of freedom in the 
modern world; and against this view, which they considered 
libelous and based upon misunderstanding, German thinkers 
directed a salvo of arguments. Freedom, in the sense of the un- 
restrained liberty of the individual, they held a pernicious and 

18 Gustave Roethe, Wir Deutschen und der Krieg (Berlin, 1915), pp. 40-41. 

19 Carl Meinhof, Sittlichkeit und Krieg (Hamburg, 1914), p. 6. 


20 Ludwig Schneller, “‘Eine feste Burg ist unser Gott,’’ Drei Kriegspredigten (Cologne, 
1914), p. 5; Paul Bornhak, Der Weg zu Deutschlands wahrer Grisse (Elberfeld, 1914); 
Martin Willkomm, Kommt, wir wollen wieder zum Herrn (Zwickau, 1915), passim. 
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fallacious doctrine which led only to laxness and license. “The 
war has destroyed individualism as a world outlook,” it was as- 
serted, and has demonstrated the necessity of subordinating 
man to society; liberalism, the creed of the self-centered bour- 
geoisie of France and England, would receive its coup de grace 
in this war.’ This vicious dogma, offspring of the French Revo- 
lution, which, in the words of Goethe, “wills well and does ill,” 
had fostered an anarchic individualism destructive of society, 
culture, and the higher objectives of the state. It had given 
currency to the notion of laissez faire throughout the Western 
world, in actuality giving freedom to only a few and empower- 
ing these few to oppress and exploit the many. This brand of 
freedom, divorced from all ethical restraints, had been a major 
cause of the world catastrophe.” 

The point of the German argument was that freedom (as 
Goethe, Kant, and Hegel had pointed out) consisted not in the 
arbitrary will and action of the individual in isolation from the 
community but rather in a process of organic unfolding in her- 
mony with the law of one’s own being and consonant with the 
broader interests of the group. Germans upheld this more pro- 
found concept of freedom springing from the innermost nature 
and necessities of the individual, society, and state—not the 
negative, artificial freedom of persons apart from society, but a 
freedom of status, the stdndische Fretheit of ancient German 
tradition. They sought their liberties not from the state but in 
and through the state; thus their sense of freedom was interpene- 
trated and ennobled by a sense of duty. Nor was it an imper- 
sonal power they served; each felt himself not an inanimate in- 
strument but a living member of the state. Order, discipline, 
authority—all were means to ultimate realization of self in the 
larger whole. Not license but freedom under law springing from 
inner conviction and sense of essential justice—such a concept 
of freedom was worthy of heroic defense. 

Germany’s emphasis upon authority had been grossly dis- 

21 Schmitz, p. 225. 


2 Wilhelm Dibelius, Die englische Fretheit (Hamburg, 1916), pp. 1-25; also Reinhold 
Seeberg, Krieg und Kultur-Fortschritt (Berlin, 1915), pp. 34-35. 
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154 LEON W. FULLER 


torted by her enemies, it was argued. Was it true, as they 
loudly proclaimed, that Germans worshiped a ‘‘Moloch state” 
whose destruction was imperative if the world were to be made 
safe for democracy? Emphatically no—such a view was a crude 
caricature of the reality. The German state was no soulless 
mechanism but a vibrant living organism, a true Kulturstaat 
embodying the totality of national interest. Novalis was often 
quoted: “All culture springs from man’s relations with the 
state.” An eminent historian pointed out that the great eras 
of cultural achievement have coincided with periods of creative 
political activity.”* 

The liberal state so eulogized by the apostles of the French 
Revolution and the Manchester school was unworthy of the 
encomiums showered upon it. It was basically weak, dedicated 
to utilitarian ends, and easily perverted to purposes of exploita- 
tion. It falsely viewed society as an aggregate of detached in- 
dividuals and sought its foundation in the notion of contract 
(how typical of the trader mentality!). It was premised on per- 
sonal license, miscalled “liberty,” and was actually nothing 
more than the organization of a business society minimizing 
moral restraints that might hinder the pursuit of profit, glorify- 
ing self-interest, and openly proclaiming the doctrine that that 
goverr nent is best which governs least. 

Germans could accept no such ideal. For them the state 
transcended the individual, the class, the party. It was no man- 
ufactured arrangement for purposes of expediency but an or- 
ganic entity, merging all aspects of a nation’s life into one living 
whole—the supreme solvent of the complexities of modern so- 
ciety, embracing all interests and incorporating the highest val- 
ues. It was a spiritual collective-personality (geistige Gesamtper- 
son). As Leibniz and Kant, Schiller and Humboldt, and Fichte 
and Hegel had so eloquently proclaimed, the state was the perfect 
instrument for the realization of genuine freedom, of cultural 
and spiritual greatness.‘ In the words of Ferdinand Lassalle, 


23 Friedrich Meinecke, Deutsche Kultur und Machtpolitik in englische Urteil (Berlin, 
1915), pp. 1-27. 
24 Wundt, pp. 67-91. 
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“the state is a unity of individuals in a moral whole”’—a unity, 
moreover, which does not engulf the individual but rather en- 
hances his worth.” Only in such a state, merging soul with body 
and spirit with power, could Germans achieve their destiny. 
The war was a clash not only between states but between rival 
concepts of the state. And Germany, no longer a nation of vi- 
sionaries and impractical idealists, but Weimar implemented 
by Potsdam, must complete the process of gestation and achieve 
the full and satisfying nationhood so long denied her by historic 
destiny. The war had brought to her a realization, painful yet 
salutary, of her organic unity. “Thank God,” exclaimed a pa- 
triot, ““we are now a nation.” 

To the world at large Germany was the supreme example not 
only of statism but also of militarism. Much of the German ar- 
gument was devoted to a justification of war as a phase.of the 
historic process and of the militant function of the state as a 
“people in arms.”’ As previously noted, the clergy were wont 
to view the war, in varied metaphors, as a visitation of out- 
raged deity—a rod of chastisement, a destructive but purifying 
storm, God’s plowshare, his iron broom which swept clean. War, 
then, need not be utterly a disaster; it might be a creative, evo- 
lutionary force; not evil, but salvation from evil. It was the 
“iron cure” for the ailments of a degenerate society. War was 
the necessary solvent to relax the intolerable tensions generated 
by the “life-forms” of laissez-faire capitalism and the domi- 
nance of a business morality. It had now come as a “‘thunder- 
storm to purify the innermost recesses of the German soul.” It 
was a heroic struggle against corruption within as well as ene- 
mies without. The German Michael might yet lift suffering 
humanity from the morass of animalism into which it was sunk. 
Germany’s proud destiny was to become a fountain of spiritual 
power for the regeneration of Europe.?’ 

6 Sombart, p. 79. 


26 Erich Marcks, ‘“‘Wo stehen wir?’’ Der deutsche Krieg (Stuttgart, 1914), pp. 22-27; 
Scheler, pp. 119-22. 

27 Schneller, ‘‘Auf, Herr, und hilf mir,’’ loc. cit., pp. 12-13; Gustave Nagel, Der 
lebendige Gott im Sturm der Zeit (Gotha, 1914), pp. 12-13; Scheler, pp. 183-37; Martin 
Willkomm, Kriegsbetrachtungen (Zwickau, 1914), p. 14. 
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But war is more than discipline and purge; it is “the spirit 
of expanding life,’’ one of the countless wonders of the eternal 
life-process of growth and unfolding, leading to ultimate self- 
realization. To German thinkers Spencer, was wrong in his sup- 
position that social evolution must culminate in a golden age 
of peace. On the contrary, growth involves conflict; hence, the 
evolution of the state predicates war as essential to its organic 
maturation.”*> For Germany, a young nation only recently ad- 
mitted to the circle of the great powers, this war was a creative 
process eliminating frictions and antagonisms within and a- 
chieving a more perfectly integrated state. It would crown the 
work of Frederick the Great, Stein, and Bismarck.®’ History 
was not, as rationalists often assumed, a mere sequence of cause 
and effect; its course was not determined solely by reason, rule, 
and law (these tended too often to sanctify the old order of 
things). History was a dynamic process, a sequence of means 
and ends willed by men and nations. War was such a means, a 
spiritually creative activity dedicated to the creation of a new 
order. This had been poetically expressed by the great Goethe: 

Triiumt ihr den Friedenstag; 
Triume, wer triiumen mag! 
Krieg ist das Losungswort, 
Sieg! und so immerfort. 

What, then, of the much maligned philosophy of militarism? 
What of the declared Allied intent to destroy it as the scourge 
of mankind? Such an attitude, assured the German apologists, 
was grounded in misunderstanding. For German militarism, 
wrote one, “is spirit ...., not outer compulsion.”’*® Germany’s 
entire historic development had been such as to foster a sense 
of loyalty and self-sacrifice and to inculcate a sentiment of obli- 
gation to the state. Not personal or national glory were its ob- 
jectives, nor the advancement of material interest, but only the 
attainment of the highest spiritual values. War was not a busi- 
ness transaction but a holy cause—a blood issue, not a money 


28 Ernst Haeckel, Ewigkeit (Berlin, 1915), pp. 127-28; Wundt, pp. 51-52. 
2° Rudolf Stammler, Die Gerechtigkeit und der Geschichte (Berlin, 1915), pp. 1-13. 
80 Carl Meinhof, Deutschland und der preussische Geist (Hamburg, 1915), p. 4. 
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issue. The German army was not a lifeless tool but a living or- 
ganism. German militarism was rooted deep in the historic tra- 
ditions and the moral aspirations of the German people. It was, 
moreover, the natural creed of a vigorous and ambitious state, 
a newcomer in a world of older nations which, having “‘ar- 
rived,” viewed with jealousy and suspicion the aspirations of a 
nation still “‘on the make.’’*! 

Germany, as a dynamic, upsurging nation-to-be, was keenly 
aware of the forces arrayed against her. She felt her very exist- 
ence to be a challenge to the age-old aspirations and ambitions 
of the other powers, and in the end she salved the sting of defeat 
by the realization that only the mobilized military might of vir- 
tually the whole world had been able to stop her.*® Her spokes- 
men devoted much attention to the character and aims of the 
states aligned against her—these were naturally not presented 
in a flattering light. France was decadent, frivolous, deceitful; 
Italy was faithless; Russia was uncultivated and barbaric; 
Americans were materialists, devoted exclusively to the money 
ideal. But pre-eminent among her enemies was England, per- 
fect exemplar of the spirit of Mammon, the traders’ state par 
excellence, the antithesis of all that Germany represented. She 
was the supreme exponent of modern commercial imperialism— 
no true Kulturstaat (for the spirit of trade is death to culture), 
but a vast business concern; her guiding principles, expediency 
and calculation; her philosophy, the smug assurance of the sati- 
ated; her ethics, those of the warehouse—a nation that talked 
loftily of right and justice but always identifying them with 
her own advantage. Her contract theory of the state, her no- 
tions of law, of tolerance, of balance of power, and her utilitarian 
creed were cumulative evidence of her indifference to all values 
save those of a monetary nature. Here was no true state but 


~ only a ruling class; no high morality but only the conceit of the 


31 Hans Delbriick, Uber den kriegerischen Character des deutschen Volkes (Berlin, 1915), 
pp. 49-74; Blume, pp. 1-26; Alois Riehl, 1813—Fichte—1914 (Berlin, 1915), pp. 193-98. 

82 Tn the military museums of post-war Germany much stress was placed on this 
point. For instance, the war maps displayed in the Zeughaus in Berlin depicted Ger- 
many surrounded by a world of enemies, with the legend: ‘“‘Deutschland gegen die 
Welt!” 
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powerful, the hypocrisy of a “‘nation of shopkeepers.”’ For her 
the war was merely a commercial undertaking, a business propo- 
sition to be pursued for profit.** 

The case against England, while obviously to a considerable 
degree a rationalization of German fear and jealousy, is deserv- 
ing of careful analysis. On this point German spokesmen were 
remarkably united. England, as the greatest of the “‘land-rich” 
powers, had deliberately engineered the encirclement of Ger- 
many. Her advantageous position in world affairs (due to the 
accident of history, not to any merits of her own) she was de- 
termined to maintain against all comers—such was her idea of 
“peace,” a dictated perpetuation of the status quo resting upon 
her maritime supremacy. She had no constant friends, no con- 
stant enemies, but in all matters pursued her own advantage 
regardless of considerations of honor or faith. She was possessed 
of one consuming passion, “‘to have, have and always to have.” 
Her comparative isolation, combined with her fortuitous pre- 
dominance in world affairs, had exaggerated the natural tend- 
ency of Englishmen to view all foreigners as “‘subspecies or half- 
men,” as some “fremde, untergeordnete Lebewesen.’’*! This 
arrogance had permeated all classes and warped their views of 
world relationships. England had forced war upon Germany 
with “hardhearted ruthlessness” because the latter stood in her 
way. Greed for power and self-seeking ruled all her actions. 
English ““democracy” was more apparent than real, for a small 
minority monopolized the riches, happiness, and freedom of her 
vast empire; and this “proud tree” of empire was “‘rooted deeply 
in conquest, slave trade, and piracy.” She was an incendiary 
nation stirring up wars in her own interest and inducing other 
peoples to fight them. The “blood guilt” of this war lay heavily 
upon her. Whatever her past achievements, her soil had now 
become sterile and bore no fruit, but only thorns and thistles, 
“trickery and lies.” Her soul was dead, her being corrupted; 
and her very corruption had become a menace, for “‘the whole 


33 André Hallays, L’ opinion allemande pendant la guerre, 1914-1918 (Paris, 1919), pp. 
38-41; also Sombart, pp. 13-30; Wundt, p. 48; Scheler, pp. 413-14. 
34 Arnold Schroer, Zur Charakterisierung der Engliénder (Bonn, 1915), p. 49. 
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world had become to some extent tainted with the English 
spirit.”’* 

The issues of the war, then, were brought to a sharp focus 
in the antagonism between England and Germany. Not only 
did their paramount interests conflict; they were equally incom- 
patible in the realm of ideas. England was an old state no longer 
culturally creative, jealously guarding her accumulated gains 
from all challengers in the arena of world politics. Germany was 
a youthful, “spirit-strong”’ power, a nation still in the making, 
and hence a formidable threat to the status quo which England 
was endeavoring to maintain by means of her commercial and 
maritime hegemony. England, as an old established power, mis- 
conceived the creative vigor of Germany for barbarism, her le- 
gitimate aspirations for effrontery, her heroic spirit for lawless- 
ness. The war had come because Germany was no longer willing 
to submit to England’s role of arbiter mundi, to acknowledge 
England’s will as the immutable and unchallengeable right of 
every issue, to permit her own right to natural growth to be cir- 
cumscribed by this one jealous, indomitable power.*® 

For Germany, then, it was a new War of Liberation. In con- 
sequence of her belated emergence as a major power, she had 
increasingly found herself in thralldom to those inexorable forces 
stemming from modern capitalistic imperialism which ruled the 
world. England, as the embodiment of these forces, and univer- 
sally believed by Germans to have been the architect of that 
hostile coalition of states that blocked their road to “manifest 
destiny,” became the focal center of a generation of pent-up 
hatred.*? The immediate aim of Germany in the war was to 
bring to an end the hegemony of England over the seas and her 
resultant predominance in world affairs. Transcending this ob- 
jective was Germany’s determination to destroy the world in- 

% Schmitz, p. 73; Haeckel, pp. 111, 118. Simplicissimus, August 17, October 13, 27, 


November 10, 1914, contains cartoons very representative of German wartime opinion 
of England. 

36 Wilhelm Dibelius, Was will England? (Hamburg, 1915), pp. 1-19; Troeltsch, pp. 
21-22; Ernst zu Reventlow, England, der Feind (Berlin, 1914), pp. 1-35; also Schroer, 
pp. 38-45; Schmitz, pp. 9-17. 

37 Hallays, pp. 38-41. 
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fluence of England—of her spirit, philosophy, and institutions— 
to terminate her material and cultural exploitation of the 
peoples of Europe and of the world.** On this issue there was 
room for no compromise; in the words of Reventlow, it was 
“‘war or surrender.” In a material, as well as a spiritual, sense, 
the issue was clear: Germany must “win free” from England. 

We may conclude, then, that in German official opinion the 
issues of the war of 1914 were fundamental, cutting across pre- 
existing philosophies and outlooks and dividing the peoples of 
the modern world into antagonistic culture groups dedicated to 
different concepts of supreme life-values. Germany, as the chief 
protagonist of the old dynastic warrior peoples of central Eu- 
rope, had never accepted the premises of capitalist democracy 
and its implications of anarchic individualism and anti-statism. 
Although implemented with all the might of theoretical science 
and industrial technology, she had dedicated her immense power 
to the defense of pure Germanism against the challenge of the 
modern spirit, with its alleged lawlessness, its enervating ego- 
ism, and its moral degradation. Germany accepted the technol- 
ogy of capitalism, never its spiritual dynamics. Hence the anach- 
ronism of German militarism in 1914, as Thorstein Veblen 
has pointed out—the subordination of the industrial revolution 
to the instincts of an ancient warrior folk which had been ro- 
manticized and exalted by generations of poets and thinkers. 
The loss of the war meant to Germany the collapse of supreme 
moral values, the dissolution of her organic being. Hence her 
post-war neurosis, her revolt against League and Treaty, and 
her efforts to resuscitate the wartime values. For the ideology 
of Hitlerism is, in essence, identical with that of embattled Ger- 
many of 1914. 
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38 Hartwig Schubart, England und die Interessen des Kontinents (Berlin, 1915), pp. 
36-50; Otto Arendt, Wir und die Englander (Berlin, 1915), pp. 29-36. 











BORDEAUX’S OPPOSITION TO DICTATOR- 
SHIP IN 1793! 


RICHARD MUNTHE BRACE 


URING the summer of 1793 France suffered from a 
departmental insurrection. Known equally as the 
“federalist movement,” it originated in the opposi- 

tion of nearly two-thirds of provincial France to the purge of 
June 2. On that day, while the Girondin bloc vanished under 
the well-aimed blows of its combined adversaries, the Mountain 
and the Paris Commune, representative government temporar- 
ily disappeared. 

As resistance crystallized, it became increasingly evident that 
the mainstay of federalist strength was to be found in the an- 
tipathy of the prominent provincial cities of Bordeaux, Lyon, 
and Marseille toward Paris. Because efforts of the middle-class 
leaders of Bordeaux to curb the Jacobin dictatorship have long 
been neglected and misunderstood, the present study attempts 
to illuminate this aspect of federalism. In addition, it essays to 
indicate in accurate perspective the part played by the self- 
styled metropolis of the southwest in the departmental insur- 
rection. Such information is unobtainable either from the 
general accounts, which are too often Paris-centered, or from 
local histories, which, because they are usually mere surveys, 
provide little detail.? Finally, the ultimate aim of this brief anal- 
ysis is to outline those objectives which the administrators of 

1 The author wishes to acknowledge his indebtedness to the donors of the Taussig 
Traveling Fellowship at the University of California. This grant made possible a year’s 


research in France. 


2 H. Wallon, La révolution du 31 mai et le fédéralisme en 1793, II (Paris, 1886), 65-84, 
is perhaps the standard general account, though it ignores the influence of the middle- 
class leadership upon Bordeaux’s policies, relying chiefly upon A. Vivie, Histoire de la 
terreur & Bordeauz, Vol. I (Bordeaux, 1877), and the dossiers for the Gironde preserved 
in the Archives Nationales for the material on Bordeaux. Among the available local 
histories are H. Gradis, Histoire de Bordeaux (Bordeaux, 1888), and C. Jullian, Histoire 
de Bordeaux depuis les origines jusqu’en 1895 (Bordeaux, 1895). 
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Bordeaux hoped to achieve, and to illustrate the effects of the 
pursuit of these upon the policies of the Jacobin government. 

The wave of indignation which spread over Bordeaux on 
June 5, 1793, when rumors of the events of three days earlier 
at Paris were confirmed, foreshadowed future relations between 
this provincial center and the Jacobin government.’ To the mer- 
chants of the southwest and other groups sharing the same in- 
terest, the incarceration of their representatives in Paris had 
not come without warning. The previous April had seen the 
passage of legislation which pegged the currency and fixed the 
maximum price of wheat. At the time such regulations were re- 
garded as interfering unduly with the normal flow of trade; but, 
as they had been sanctioned by the majority of the national 
representatives, no redress was possible. After the fall of the 
Girondin party the situation was altered. Parliamentary gov- 
ernment had become a fiction, and the Bordelais quickly 
launched a spirited resistance against the dictatorship which 
was curtailing political rights and restricting free economic en- 
terprise. 

Abroad, the co-operation of Lyon was sought by couriers spe- 
cially sent for that purpose. At home, a mass meeting on June 7 
found the General Council of the Gironde, the supreme depart- 
mental authority, inviting all surrounding districts to join forces 
with Bordeaux. Even before the latter measure had been taken, 
certain sections and popular societies within the chief city of 
the southwest declared themselves in rebellion against the Paris 
Commune which was “‘subjugating the national representa- 
tion.”’* A few hours after the conditional assembly convened, a 
spokesman announced its amalgamation with the general coun- 
cil of the Gironde; and together the two bodies formed the Com- 

3 The time required for news from Paris to reach Bordeaux probably varied between 
46 and 53 hours. M. Lhéritier, Les débuts de la révolution a Bordeaux d’aprés les tablettes 
manuscrits de Pierre Bernadau (Paris, 1919), p. 73, lists the former figure for the report 
of the fall of the Bastille to reach Bordeaux, while G. Lefebvre, La grande peur de 1789 
(Paris, 1932), p. 79, believes that 53 hours elapsed before Bordeaux was au courant of 


this event (Archives Municipales de Bordeaux, fonds Vivie [hereafter abbreviated 
“‘A.M.B., f. Vivie’’], No. 227). 


‘A.M.B., f. Vivie, No. 227. 
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mittee of Public Safety of the Gironde.’ Under the leadership 
of Pierre Sers, a wealthy merchant who had directed Bordeaux’s 
destiny four years earlier, when the Bourbon administration was 
replaced by popular government, the new committee prepared 
for war upon the subversive elements in Paris.® 

If Bordeaux had any “‘war aims” in the summer of 1793, they 
can be summarized thus: the release of the proscribed Giron- 
dins; the restoration of representative government, with provi- 
sions for protection of the delegates in Paris by the presence of a 
Departmental Force; and a guarantee of continued control to 
existing municipal authorities without undue interference from 
the burdensome representatives on mission, the Convention’s 
ambulating link between itself and the provinces.’ Thus Bor- 
deaux supported sectionalism at the expense of the highly cen- 
tralized dictatorship which was shaping itself in Paris. Parisian 
opposition to these objectives betrayed the subtle, yet master- 
ful, influence of Jacobin propaganda. It was an established fact 
that since July, 1789, the Communal Council of Bordeaux had 
represented the powerful business and professional interests. It 
was equally true that the members of the council had employed 
their tenure for the general benefit and had spared Bordeaux the 
violence which other sections of France had undergone. To 
Paris officialdom the commercial affiliations of the members of 
the council of Bordeaux proved collusion with royalist and for- 
eign influences, and the capital’s presses made much of the sup- 
posed connection.* 

Such vilifying tactics complicate evaluation of the strength 
of the newly created committee of public safety of the Gironde. 
Likewise, an accurate assessment of Montagnard support in this 
city is difficult because the National Café Club, the Mountain’s 
chief protagonist, was driven underground by a decree of the 


5 Jullian, p. 672; A.M.B., f. Vivie, No. 227. 

6 Jullian, p. 672; A.M.B., f. Vivie, No. 227. 

7 Wallon, II, 77, which cites Archives Nationales (hereafter abbreviated ‘‘A.N.”’), D, 
XVII, carton 4, dossier 56; Vivie, I, 448. 


8 A.M.B., f. Vivie, No. 230; Archives Départementales de la Gironde (hereafter 
abbreviated ‘‘A.D.G.”’), Ser. L, M/G. 
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communal council the previous March.’ Under these circum- 
stances the publications of this club did not achieve widespread 
circulation, and little evidence of its influence is preserved.!° 
In contrast to sparse documentation regarding the activities of 
the National Café Club, voluminous reports eulogizing the Gi- 
ronde’s committee of public safety exist. From these comes the 
information that the newly constituted authority was given as- 
surances of support from a numerous deputation of national 
guardsmen. Later the militia published a circular which de- 
clared that the decisions of the committee would be seconded 
by force of arms, and from departments and districts through- 
out France came letters of approval." 

Indeed, if the strength of the federalists in Bordeaux could be 
judged solely on the basis of manuscripts preserved in the munic- 
ipal and departmental archives, the inevitable conclusion 
would be that the Bordelais unanimously condemned the Mon- 
tagnard government. That this was not the case is proved by 
an incident occurring early in June, 1793, by means of which 
Bordeaux was able to repay Paris for the incarceration of the 
Girondin leaders. The representatives on mission, Ichon and 
Dartigoyte, were made scapegoats for the Mountain. Accused 
on the pretext that they had violated a local ordinance, the 
deputies were imprisoned in Bordeaux by the committee of pub- 
lic safety. Before the distinguished prisoners were released, it 
was decided to determine whether or not such stringent action 
had been approved by the twenty-eight sections of the city. 
Accordingly, a poll was taken. An analysis of the sixteen avail- 
able procés-verbauz reveals that twelve sections sanctioned these 
punitive measures and two opposed them, two more being non- 
committal.’ From these data it may be seen that approximate- 


*“*La lutte qui se continuait entre les Girondins et les Montagnards a Paris existait 
bien aussi entre leurs adhérents 4 Bordeaux: Les Girondins représentés par la société 
des Amis de la Liberté et de l’Egalité, les Montagnards par le club national’ (Wallon, 
II, 66, citing A.N., D, XL [4], carton 20, dossier ‘“Gironde’’). 


10 A.M.B., H. 1, Nos. 8-9; P. Bernadau, Annales politiques, littéraires et statistiques 
de Bordeaux (Bordeaux, 1803), p. 276. 


11 A.M.B., f. Vivie, No. 227. 12 Tbid.; A.M.B., I. 69, Nos. 30-49. 
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ly 25 per cent of the sections for which minutes exist refused to 
condone one of the earliest official acts of the committee of pub- 
lic safety of the Gironde. Although these figures lack scientific 
precision and are fragmentary at best, they probably offer a 
better index of federalist strength in Bordeaux than do the 
multifarious laudatory dossiers which filtered through the cen- 
sorship of the committee of public safety of the Gironde." 

Encouraged, nevertheless, by the backing of approximately 
three-fourths of the sections of the chief city, the new adminis- 
tration in the Gironde launched a program designed to wrest 
control of France from the Parisian clique. But the realization 
of such a program was rendered difficult by the Montagnard 
efforts to consolidate the gains of June. In considering legisla- 
tion which received provincial approval, such as decrees guar- 
anteeing the right to work, help to indigents, and the parceling- 
out of émigré property in small sections with easy payments, 
Paris hoped to convince rural France that the dictatorship was 
not to be feared. If these efforts of the capital should be success- 
ful, the problem of displacing the Mountain would become more 
complicated. 

Taking cognizance of their difficult fight, the Bordelais tried 
to evolve a plan to check the Mountain. Experience had shown 
that since 1789 policies of appeasement, no matter how logical, 
had been conspicuous by their failure. On the other hand, 
looking back upon the course of the revolution, the Bordelais 
could see that one constant element had contributed to the suc- 
cesses attained on the “days” of July 14, August 10, and June 2. 
In each case it was the presence of an armed force which deter- 
mined the final outcome. The idea of a federalist army was a 
virus which had long been active in the bloodstream of the re- 
fractory departments—witness the year-old project to send a 
provincial force to defend the Convention from the Paris “‘radi- 
cals.” This early plan had originated not only in the depart- 





13 Wallon, II, 76, 453, citing A.N., D, XL (4), carton 50, dossier ‘‘Gironde,”’ in 
affirmation of the fact that the commune of Lesparre adhered to all decrees from the 
Convention. 


14 Wallon, I, 7, 40, 73, 76-78, 99, 104. 
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ments but also in the national legislature. Since the creation of 
the republic late in September, 1792, the Girondin party had 
constantly advocated the organization of a contingent of fédérés 
chosen from national guardsmen throughout France. The pro- 
posal had taken form and substance during January, 1793, when 
five thousand soldiers from the provinces were in Paris.” Bor- 
deaux’s administrators had attempted to send five hundred men 
to join this force; but the local citizenry failed to respond, and 
the southwest remained unrepresented.'® 

A detailed outline for the organization of a departmental force 
had been mooted again by the general council of the Gironde 
in May. Inasmuch as the membership of the new committee of 
public safety included all the departmental administrators, 
these gentlemen re-examined their work of a month earlier.!’ 
The original project envisaged the enlistment of eight hundred 
well-known individuals who were expected to circulate through- 
out the countryside appealing for support from other districts. 
Assisting the volunteers to proselyte patriotic citizens was a 
publicity staff whose job it was to expose the degeneration of 
liberty in the Convention. While this propaganda corps de- 
scribed inevitable chaos if the present course of the central gov- 
ernment were not forcibly altered, the armed Bordelais were to 
filter among audiences and register willing recruits.'’ Another 
staff was to be charged with raising the necessary funds. Pre- 
pared speeches were placed at the disposal of this financial de- 
tail. One read: 

The National Convention is menaced; if it is dissolved the reign of rebels 


and pillagers will soon raise itself upon the debris. ... . Do you wish to be 
free, [?] save the Convention; do you wish to preserve your goods, [?] give a 


. part of them..... Do you wish to avoid ... . the division of property, the 


ruin of your families, misery in your old days, [?] save the Convention.’® 


According to the early blueprint, ultimately the provincial army 
was to station itself in Paris. 


6G. Pariset, La Révolution (1792-1799) (Paris, 1921), pp. 123-26. 
16 A.M.B., D. 102, No. 33; H. 3, No. 14; f. Vivie, No. 227; A.D.G., Ser. L, M/G. 
17 A.D.G., Ser. L, M/G. 18 Ibid. 19 Tid. 
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When on June 14, 1793, the committee of public safety of the 
Gironde legislated the departmental force into existence, the in- 
fluence of the previous discussion was clearly discernible. The 
original quota was increased 50 per cent, and all the communes 
of the department were offered the honor of fulfilling their pro- 
portional share of the twelve hundred men. The only qualifica- 
tions of an acceptable volunteer were that he be domiciled in 
the commune which he represented and be recognized as a citi- 
zen of good character.”° Final organization of the departmental 
force was to be effected in Bordeaux, after which the men from 
the Gironde were theoretically to join similar armies raised by 
the sixty insurrectionary departments. Although the town of 
Bourges in Cher was tentatively selected as the terminal rendez- 
vous for the various departmental corps, posterity is left in 
doubt as to the final itinerary of the Bordelais.”! 

Sunday, June 24, was declared registration day for the young 
men of Bordeaux and the environs; but an unexpected visit from 
the representatives on mission, Treilhard and Mathieu, appears 
to have dampened the ardor of the National Guards expected to 
volunteer.” Good federalists explained away the reticence of 
the militiamen to enrol on the ground that these soldiers wished 
to be certain of adequate protection and financial support for 
their homes and families before departing. Be that as it may, 
the unbiased observer is forced to note that arrival of the missi 
was well timed. During their stay Treilhard and Mathieu were 
forcibly given a “guard of honor,” which ushered them along a 
prearranged route and remained on twenty-four-hour duty out- 
side their hotel room. Although a wall of humanity protected 
the “‘proconsuls” from the people, prospective members of the 
counterrevolutionary departmental force were well aware that 
the time might come when they would not be defended from the 
wrath of the Convention.”’ But in this case the efficiency of the 
local surveillance was attested by a proclamation which the 
Conventionels issued from Périgueux, their next port of call. Of 


20 A.M.B., f. Vivie, No. 227. * Jullian, p. 673; A.M.B., f. Vivie, No. 228. 
21 Wallon, II, 76. 23 A.M.B., f. Vivie, No. 229. 
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the Bordeaux experience, it stated: ‘‘Held in a veritable state of 
arrest .... we must tell you, citizens, we have been condemned 
to the worst privations.’”*4 

After Treilhard and Mathieu left Bordeaux, it became in- 
creasingly evident that the attempt to raise a federalist army 
would be unsuccessful. The committee of public safety of the 
Gironde now sought to stimulate interest in its proposition by 
promising remuneration to volunteers. This offer was made 
meaningless by an empty departmental treasury, and soon ap- 
peals soliciting funds to pay future troops and their dependents 
were addressed to property-holders. On the last day in June 
the following literary gem was directed to the vested interests. 

Wealthy men, your property, your homes, your capital are uniquely yours; 
if you are stripped of them you will not even have the resources of the poor 
to resume your existence; your arms weak, your bodies enervated by repose, 
will be incapable of ordinary labor; hasten therefore to forestall the dangers 


which menace you.” 


Evidently those with “enervated bodies” were not frightened 
by the pessimistic prospect of their future, for they failed to re- 
spond. Lack of co-operation did not modify the original offer 
to compensate volunteers, but little publicity was given the fact 
that the local committee of public safety had illegally with- 
drawn 357,320 piasters from the regional mint to replenish the 
empty coffers.” 

Shortly after this fruitless effort to attract recruits for the 
departmental force, counteropposition to the federalists—both 
from within the Gironde and from Paris—became public. En- 
rolment came to a standstill as various commanders within the 
National Guard reported that outspoken disapproval of the 
project was rife in company meetings.”’ The citizen militia, 
which had gone on record as willing to second the committee of 
public safety with force of arms, had failed to live up to its 
pledge. Adding their objections to those of the guardsmen, sev- 
eral sections of the city expressed the opinion that “‘a force 


*4 Ihid., No. 228. 6 Ibid., No. 229. 
% Jind. 27 Ihid., No. 228; A.M.B., H. 4, No. 31. 
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from the commune can only be a force of disorder” and coun- 
seled the committee to tread cautiously until other departments 
gave concrete proof of collaboration.”* Another group of Borde- 
lais irritably complained that for years they had contributed 
toward the maintenance of a National Guard in order to insure 
passage of grain convoys. The troops were still needed at home 
for this purpose, and it did not seem prudent to send them on a 
doubtful mission. From neighboring departments came official 
communications decrying the futility of any scheme which en- 
tailed armed resistance; and friends and relatives of the Borde- 
lais wrote, advising the immediate dissolution of the departmen- 
tal force.?° 

Within the Convention early mention of the activities of Bor- 
deaux came on July 6, when Jean Saint-André called his col- 
leagues’ attention to the insurmountable problems facing the 
“counterrevolutionaries in the Gironde.” Saint-André an- 
nounced that, to date, only sixteen “traitors” had enrolled in the 
army, which purportedly had twelve hundred men ready to 
march on the capital.*° A few days later the Moniteur published 
a letter from citizen Gaffare of Bordeaux which perhaps warmed 
the hearts of all Montagnards. 

The despotism exercised in this city by the pretended Popular Commission 
has not entirely suppressed true patriotism; there are yet many good citizens 
who are ready to rise up against the suppressors of liberty.*! 


Another practical suggestion sent to Paris by an anonymous 
Bordelais proposed that the Convention invite the National 
Café Club, the pro-Mountain society which had been banned 
the previous March, to reassemble and “enlighten” the popula- 
tion of Bordeaux. 

At the time when the distraught committee of public safety 
of the Gironde proclaimed a reorganization of the departmental 
force and “‘war on tyrants, traitors, and anarchists” the Con- 


8 A.M.B., H. 4, No. 26; Bibliothéque Municipale de Bordeaux, fonds Delpit (here- 
after abbreviated “B.M.B., f. Delpit’’), carton 43, No. 855. Sections Liberté, Sans- 
Culottes, and Amis de tous opposed the local committee of public safety. 


29 A.M.B., f. Vivie, No. 229. 30 Thid., No. 228. 31 Thid. 
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vention was preparing its final coup de grace.*® The law of 
July 23, ordering all nondomiciled individuals in Bordeaux, 
Lyon, Marseille, and Caen to leave those centers under pain of 
being declared émigrés, was the initial step toward ultimate 
demolition of the departmental force. Persons within the previ- 
ously named category were allowed twenty-four hours to evacu- 
ate their temporary residences and given eight days to return 
to their homes.** Undoubtedly, the object of the decree was to 
disperse all armed troops collected in these federalist strong- 
holds. 

Continuing the offensive against the refractory cities and de- 
partments, the majority of which had long since left the ranks 
of the active opposition, the central government requisitioned 
more troops for France’s armies. This legislation was adopted 
primarily because of unsatisfactory military and diplomatic 
conditions, but it had the additional purpose of emasculating 
federalist strength by the withdrawal of prospective soldiers. 
Probably it was with this latter idea in mind that the Conven- 
tion issued a call for thirty thousand cavalrymen. Bordeaux, 
with only twenty-five mounted troops available, was instructed 
to furnish a quota of eighty-three men.*4 

It has been seen that lack of enthusiasm on the part of the 
Bordelais prevented the committee of public safety of the Gi- 
ronde from actively combating the Mountain. Lack of sym- 
pathy with the cause was not so responsible for the failure as 
was a feeling of ineptitude and one of fear. Publication of let- 
ters from “loyal” Bordelais and legislation which declared any 
member of the departmental force an émigré, liable to the penal- 
ties thereof, no doubt played an important part in weakening 
the emergency government in Bordeaux. Also, the department 
had been subjected to so many previous troop levies that any 
new requisition, local or national, was likely to be evaded.* 
The most important factor contributing to the downfall of the 


% Tbid., No. 229. 33 Thid., No. 228. 
34 Ibid., No. 229; W. B. Kerr, The Reign of Terror, 1793-1794 (Toronto, 1927), p. 146. 
 A.M.B., H. 4, No. 42. 
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committee of public safety of the Gironde was the result of the 
special election called to ratify the constitution of 1793. At 
this time the electorate was asked to express its opinion on two 
issues: ratification or rejection of the constitution, which prom- 
ised so much popular participation in the government that it 
insured none; and approval or disapproval of the local commit- 
tee of public safety.** When both propositions were decided in 
the affirmative, the governors of Bordeaux faced a paradoxical 
situation. Not only had the electorate sanctioned the emer- 
gency local government which refused recognition to the Con- 
vention; but at the same moment the voters overwhelmingly 
supported the constitution, the chief legislative work of that 
Convention. Ratification of the constitution of 1793 with less 
than 1 per cent dissenting vote throughout the country presaged 
the resignation of the committee of public safety of the Gironde 
on August 2, 1793.°7 A corollary to this voluntary surrender was 
the dissolution of the departmental force. Actually, only four 
hundred soldiers had been raised by the entire department; and 
this army, which was to be “hurled”’ on Paris, had never been 
sent farther than Langon—a town some twenty kilometers up 
the Garonne from Bordeaux.** 

The abdication of the committee of public safety of the Gi- 
ronde marked the termination of the most active phase of that 
region’s opposition to the Convention. By this action the Bor- 
delais renounced all hope of re-establishing representative gov- 
ernment in France and paved the way for the assumption of the 
administration of Bordeaux by the representatives on mission. 
The capitulation of Bordeaux paralleled the collapse of the en- 
tire federalist movement. Geographically separated, the insur- 
rectionary departments showed little inclination to unite, and 


36 Wallon, II, 85. 

37 A.M.B., f. Vivie, No. 229; Wallon, II, 86-87, citing A.N., D, XLII, carton 4, 
dossier 46, piéce 7; Jullian, p. 673. 

38 The news of the collapse of the northwestern federalist army at Pacy-sur-Eure 
prevented the Bordelais from proceeding. See Pariset, p. 126; Jullian, p. 673; G. 
Lefebvre, R. Guyot, and P. Sagnac, La Révolution francaise (Paris, 1930), p. 208; 
Wallon, II, 454, and note XXI in appendix, citing A.N., D, XLII, carton 4, dossier 46, 
piéce 5. 
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therein lies the explanation of their impotence. With the failure 
of the plan for a federal army, further strife between the central 
authority and Bordeaux might have been avoided had not the 
Mountain decided to punish the members of the former com- 
mittee of public safety of the Gironde. By the decree of Au- 
gust 6, 1793, the men who had composed the above-mentioned 
committee were designated as traitors whose property was for- 
feit to the republic.*® This piece of legislation prolonged for 
three months the struggle between the Bordelais and the Con- 
vention, because, while most of the populace agreed that the 
departmental force had been a mistake, they were no less loyal 
to their former leaders. Therefore, with the adoption of retalia- 
tory measures in Paris, the proscribed element in Bordeaux re- 
ceived new sympathy and continued to resist the brand of re- 
publicanism which emanated from the Convention.*° 

To promulgate the decree of August 6 in Bordeaux the Con- 
vention dispatched representatives on mission, Ysabeau and 
Baudot; but these visitors were virtually ejected from the city 
by a counterrevolutionary group known as the Société de la 
Jeunesse Bordelaise. Created on the day when the members of 
the committee of public safety of the Gironde were placed hors 
de la loi, this club dedicated itself to protecting the respectable 
fugitives.*' Boasting a membership of over one thousand men, 
four hundred of whom were National Guards recently returned 
from the campaign against the Vendéans, the organization in- 
fused new life into the federalists. The young men wasted no 
time in accosting Ysabeau and Baudot, whose lives they made 
miserable and even endangered. This persecution was so thor- 
ough that, when the unhappy miss? finally left Bordeaux, they 
were pursued by armed youths, who had tinkered with the car- 
riage harness.” 

By preventing Ysabeau and Baudot from applying the decree 
of August 6, Bordeaux officialdom denied recognition to the 
Convention. While remaining communes within the Gironde 


39 A.M.B., f. Vivie, No. 229. 41 A.M.B., f. Vivie, No. 229. 
40 Thid.; A.M.B., I. 59, No. 9. © B.M.B., f. Delpit, carton 40, No. 781. 
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ceded to the inevitable and acquiesced to the demands of the 
Convention, the chef-lieu of the department, thereby hoping to 
forestall the guillotine, cast her future with Marseille and Lyon. 
To accuse the leaders of Bordeaux of shortsightedness is singu- 
larly easy from the vantage point of the twentieth century; but 
the Bordelais reflected upon the events of the previous five years 
and noted that since 1789 the political tenure of any given fac- 
tion had been short-lived. The burghers of the southwest re- 
garded Montagnard domination as a temporary thing—as, in- 
deed, it was to be. They hoped to avoid recognition of the cen- 
tral authority until a government representing their interests 
could be founded. 

To a certain point, this wishful reasoning was correct. The 
question remained: Could Bordeaux retard the Jacobin offen- 
sive until such time as the regime might be modified or rendered 
impotent? As the summer of 1793 waned, Bordeaux’s chances 
of outlasting the central government declined. When the Con- 
ventionels seized control of the lower Gironde at Blaye and en- 
trenched Ysabeau and Baudot at La Réole in the south, the 
last stage of the siege of the recalcitrant southwest was reached. 
This pincer strategy seriously imperiled Bordeaux’s line of com- 
munications. As a result, the capital of the Gironde, victim 
from within of discontented groups which had been subsidized 
by the national legislature and starved by a food blockade from 
without, soon fell prey to the Mountain’s onslaught.** On Sep- 
tember 16, 1793, sectional representatives replaced the general 
council of the commune without bloodshed or protest.‘* Less 
than a month later, federalist Lyon fell to the besieging Con- 
ventionels; and Ysabeau and Baudot returned to Bordeaux 
along with General Brune and an army of three thousand men.” 
New developments were foreshadowed by the erection of the 
guillotine; and the knife rose and fell some three hundred times 
before August 14, 1794, when it ceased operating.*® Thus, the 


43 A.M.B., I. 63, No. 8; I. 59, Nos. 36, 57. 44 A.M.B., f. Vivie, No. 230. 
45 Tbid.; P. Bernadau, Annales de Bordeaux (Bordeaux, 1803), V, 288; Pariset, p. 127. 
46 Vivie, II, 403-4, and appendix. 
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middle-class Bordelais who had hoped to destroy—at least to 
weaken—the Jacobin dictatorship by an alliance with the fed- 
eralists had failed. 

Numerous forces worked against the refractory commercial 
cities which refused to recognize the authority of the Conven- 
tion after June 2. Foremost among the evidence revealed by a 
post-mortem examination is the undeniable fact that the feder- 
alist movement lacked popular spontaneity. The cause was not 
one which impelled the peasant or the laborer to leave his field 
or shop to become an ardent champion. As most Frenchmen 
did not even possess the ballot, it mattered little to them 
whether or not national representation remained in subjection. 
Also, the central government claimed to hold the key to the 
grain-scarcity problem. Wheat was a more primary considera- 
tion than internal politics—a bargaining-point with which the 
people could reckon. Further, in many instances opposition to 
Paris had been initiated by departmental officers who stood to 
lose by a change in administrative personnel. These men, re- 
ceiving only a certain degree of encouragement from their con- 
stituents, risked future tenure on the issue of a federalist army 
and lost. Plans to march upon the capital or to create a coercive 
force at Bourges did not appeal to the practical Bordelais, who 
realized the absurdity of engaging the Convention, which had 
the army of France at its beck and call. Finally, good republi- 
cans could not resort to civil war while France faced a rebellion 
in the Vendée and a seven-power coalition from without. The 
departmental insurrection itself seemed less justifiable after the 
“federalists” of Toulon had turned this strategic base over to 
Admiral Hood. 

Hardheaded businessmen in the cities of Bordeaux, Lyon, 
and Marseille discerned that the federalist movement had 
failed, but they could not afford to yield to the central govern- 
ment. The Bordelais carefully examined the decree of August 6, 
1793, which commanded the confiscation of all property belong- 
ing to the former committee of public safety of the Gironde and 
its supporters. If the law were enforced to the letter, between 
60 and 75 per cent of private holdings within Bordeaux could 
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be expropriated. Here was an example of legislation which 
might be expected from the dictatorship. Petty lawyers, by 
arming the discontented humanity of the fawbourgs of Paris and 
flooding the country with insidious literature, had successfully 
centralized the government of France in a few hands. Some 
bourgeois pessimists feared that Montagnard policy might in- 
clude the complete abrogation of private property rights. 

While the future held no prospects for the Bordelais, their 
failure to capitulate before the Convention and recognize the 
decree of August 6 forced the central government to take the 
initiative. The refractory cities were thus able to maintain the 
pressure on the capital which the departmental insurrection 
had inaugurated. But, in forcing the Mountain to drastic meas- 
ures, the cities were only augmenting the natural proclivities of 
that group which dominated France in the summer of 1793, 
chiefly because of its superior revolutionary technique and its 
willingness to employ force. 

During the-autumn the series of formidable problems facing 
the government of France explains its policies. At this time Aus- 
tria had rejoined the European coalition against the republic; 
the Vendéans continued to vanquish the French army; and the 
rebellious cities remained adamant to the Convention. Given 
this situation, there was no time for Paris to prescribe soothing 
syrups for the common Frenchman. Instead, the capital emit- 
ted a steady stream of repressive legislation initiated in Septem- 
ber by the grim Law of Suspects. On October 10 the theory of 
revolutionary government which suspended the Constitution of 
the Year I was introduced by Saint-Just, and wide modifications 
of the administrative machinery were forthcoming. The refusal 
of obstinate departments to accept dicta from Paris was largely 
responsible for these latter changes, which increased the power 
of the districts and communes at the expense of the depart- 
ments. The object of this alteration was to counterbalance the 
influence which leading cities exercised upon the larger units. 
Later, the Constitution of the Year III (1795) prevented any 
recurrence of the situation which existed in the summer of 1793, 
by dividing the municipal control of Paris, Bordeaux, Lyon, 
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and Marseille and denying the inhabitants of these cities the 
right to name their town officers. 

That a more centralized administrative system was devised 
for France by the Montagnards is easily traceable to the insur- 
rectionary efforts which they were forced to fight. There are, 
however, effects which are not so apparent but are equally the 
result of the attempt to quash the menacing opposition. The 
revolt of the commercial cities came at a psychological period 
in the evolution and development of the then predominant 
Mountain. Forcibly assuming the functions of the executive 
and legislative, the Parisian minority had broken decisively 
with the moderates. For this reason a new precedent in all gov- 
ernmental activity was created. It seems logical to assume that, 
if the Montagnards were obliged to introduce their regime with 
a series of oppressive measures directed against their adversar- 
ies, succeeding legislation would remain in keeping with the 
early policy. There is a theory that government based upon 
force must employ ever more force to maintain its unnatural 
authority. Following out the normal conclusion of such an as- 
sumption, one sees that the struggle waged by the Girondins and 
their supporters—called “federalists” by the Montagnards for 
want of a more calumniating term—was one of the major influ- 
ences which tended to drive the Mountain toward ultimate dic- 
tatorship. 

This reasoning might be carried still further, imparting a par- 
tial success to the enemies of the coup d’état of June 2. If fed- 
eralist uprisings brought on dictatorship, dictatorship hastened 
the approach of the Terror. The Terror surged over France like 
a tidal wave. Exhausting itself by its very fury, it ebbed, carry- 
ing, like so much debris, Robespierre and his henchmen. Then 
came comparative calm, the Thermidorean Reaction, which re- 
stored many of the Girondin conservatives to power. The de- 
feated commercial cities that had fought the good fight and lost 
can claim, therefore, the dubious satisfaction of having added 
impetus to the approaching Terror, which ultimately liquidated 
its creators. 
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NEW LIGHT ON GERMAN-CZECH 
RELATIONS IN 1871 


ERIC FISCHER 


HE period when Bismarck created the German Empire 

and when Austria-Hungary, after passing through many 

critical stages, was reorganized as the Dual Monarchy has 
been described by many historians from many different angles. 
But the question of German-Czech relations during this period 
has received less attention, and the attempt of Count Hohen- 
wart in 1871 to create a federalist government in Austria has 
remained without adequate study. This is largely due to the de- 
liberate effort on the part of the men formulating this plan to 
conceal the proceedings. Only in the twentieth century, and 
especially after the first World War, have memoirs and docu- 
ments been published which make possible a clear analysis of 
this episode.! The most important publications were two ar- 


1 Only the publications containing new data, unknown until the year of their publica- 
tion, are directly referred to in this article. They are listed here in order of publication: 
Friedrich Ferdinand Graf Beust, Aus drei Viertel Jahrhunderten (2 vols.; Stuttgart, 
1887) (a valuable, although very subjective, autobiography); Emanuel Konyi, “‘Beust 
und Andrassy,’’ Deutsche Revue, XV? (1890), 1-28, 147-65 (very condensed, based on 
oral statements of Baron Lonyay); Albert Eberhard Schaeffle, Aus meinem Leben (2 
vols.; Berlin, 1905) (autobiography written long after the events; therefore, not in all 
parts reliable, but the only work covering the whole period); Karel Kramaf a Zdenko 
Tobolka, Ceskd politika (3 vols.; Prague, 1909) (first publication from the Czech point 
of view; contains little material on this question); Eduard von Wertheimer, Graf Julius 
Andrdssy (2 vols.; Stuttgart, 1910-13) (uses very valuable sources but has a Magyar 
bias); Alfred Fischel, Das dsterreichische Sprachenrecht (Briinn, 1910) (text of laws and 
bills); Ottokar Zeithammer, Zur Geschichte der béhmischen Ausgleichsversuche (1865-71) 
(2 vols.; Prague, 1912-13) (contains valuable documents; although written in German, 
an outstanding Czech publication); Alois Freiherr von Czedik, Zur Geschichte der 
dsterreichischen Ministerien (1860-1916) (4 vols.; Teschen, 1917-20) (not reliable as far 
as this period is concerned); Arthur Skedl (ed.), Der politische Nachlass des Grafen 
Eduard Taaffe (Vienna, 1922) (two documents); H. Traub, ““K pokusu Potockého o 
dohodu s Cechy 1870,”’ Casopis matice moravské (Brno, 1922), pp. 233-68 (contains the 
diary of Baron Helfert, the go-between for the Czechs and the government); Denk- 
wiirdigkeiten des Botschafters General von Schweinitz (Berlin, 1927) and Briefwechsel des 
Botschafters General von Schweinitz (Berlin, 1928) (both publications contain only very 
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ticles by Karel Kazbunda,’ whose material consisted of the offi- 
cial records of the meetings of the Hohenwart cabinet. While 
these articles are of great value, they do not contain the com- 
plete original documents, because Kazbunda had to condense 
many of them; and those which he wished to publish in full, he 
gave in Czech translation rather than in the German original. 
Unfortunately, the greater part of these documents were burned 
when the Palace of Justice in Vienna was set on fire during the 
riots in July, 1927, and many of the archives were lost.’ 

The articles by Kazbunda contained hints that Count Hohen- 
wart had left important papers, but his family was cautious 
about giving permission to use them. Fortunately, the elderly 
lady who held the documents read reports of the damage done 
by air raids during the Spanish civil war and agreed to give the 
documents to the public archives.‘ These and a few other docu- 
ments, hitherto unpublished, contribute some important facts 
to the history of this critical stage of German-Czech relations. 

The papers of Hohenwart concerning this period are: 

a) An autobiographical sketch written in condensed form and in the third 
person, with Hohenwart always called, very stiffly, “Count Carl Hohenwart.” 
Nevertheless, there is no doubt about the authorship, especially as the hand- 
writing is Hohenwart’s own. This was written soon after his dismissal. 


b) A second autobiographical sketch entitled ““Mein Martyrium im Jahre 
1871,” which added some details. There were only two pages of handwriting. 


few data on our topic); Jaromfr PapouSek, ““Rusko a Cesky boj statopravnf r. 1871,” 
Cesky Easopis historickj, XXXIV (1928), 383 ff. (valuable); Paul Molisch, Briefe zur 
deutschen Politik in Osterreich von 1848-1918 (Vienna, 1934) (some characteristic let- 
ters); Karl Gottfried Hugelmann, Das Nationalitatenrecht des alten Osterreich (Vienna, 
1934) (valuable texts of laws and ordinances). 

2**Pokusy rakouské vlady o éeské vyrovnani,” Ceski tasopis historicky, XXVII 
(1921), 120-412 (very valuable text and documents); and ‘‘Ke zmaru éeského vyrov- 
nanf,”’ loc. cit., XX XVII (1931), 512-73 (also very valuable). 

’ Only five reports of cabinet meetings in 1870 have survived; the first report of 
1871 is dated September 23. The office of the prime minister registered about two hun- 
dred documents in 1871; only fourteen of these are preserved, some of them badly 
damaged. 


‘They are now in the Osterreichisches Staatsarchiv (formerly Haus-, Hof- und 
Staatsarchiv), Vienna, in the section of the ministry of interior. (Unless otherwise 
stated, all footnote references are to materials in these archives.) 
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c) A diary full of interruptions and containing unimportant details which 
Hohenwart was apparently afraid of forgetting (he remarks that the important 
things “have been so vital that I shall not forget them at all’’). 

d) A few letters received by Hohenwart or rough copies of letters written 
by him. The correspondents are: Emperor Francis Joseph; Archduke Albert; 
Baron Braun, the director of the private office of the emperor; Ladislas 
Rieger, the leader of the Czechs; and Count Heinrich Clam-Martinié, leader 
of the Bohemian feudal nobility. 

e) A memorandum of April 7, 1870, on Austria’s constitution and adminis- 
tration, written by Hohenwart. The principal ideas of this memorandum are 
already known from Hohenwart’s letter to the governor of Bohemia, Count 
Mensdorf-Dietrichstein.® 

f) A memorandum of May 18, 1871, by Schaeffle, minister of commerce, 
on the preliminary negotiations with the Czechs.® 


The first Liberal cabinet in Austria, the so-called “common- 
er’s cabinet,” had accomplished several important reforms be- 
fore 1870, but it had failed completely in dealing with the ques- 
tion of nationalities. The Czechs, especially, continued to deny 
the validity of the centralist constitution of 1867 and refused, 
consequently, to elect members to the diet of Bohemia and to 
the Austrian parliament (Reichsrat). The nationalist policy of 
the German Liberals aroused the enmity of other parties also, 
and in the spring of 1870 nearly all the non-German members 
quit the parliament, leaving the government in the hands of the 
Liberals. 

The emperor then appointed as prime minister Count Po- 
tocki, a Pole, to carry out a program of general reconciliation. 
Potocki managed to reconcile the Poles, the Slovenes, and the 
Rumanians to the constitution but failed with regard to the 
Czechs, who refused to co-operate with the Germans on a cen- 
tralist basis. The stubbornness of the Czechs and their allies 
among the Bohemian nobility and Potocki’s lingering doubts 
about weakening the central government certainly contributed 
to his failure. But it is probable that a reconciliation with the 


5 Molisch, pp. 148-51; the original adds nothing worth quoting. 

6 Hereafter citations to these archival materials will be given as follows: for item 
(a), “‘Autobiographical sketch’’; for (b), “‘“Mein Martyrium im Jahre 1871”’; for (c), 
*“‘Diary’’; for (d), ““Letters’’; for (e), ““Memorandum of 1870 on constitution’; for (f), 
“‘Schaeffle’s memorandum.” 
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Czechs was impossible at a moment when the Prussian victories 
over France were arousing national feelings and fears on both 
sides. Even the mere attempt at reconciliation with the Czechs 
made the Germans suspicious. 

Since 1867 the imperial chancellor, i.e., the minister of foreign 
affairs for the Austro-Hungarian monarchy, had been Count 
Ferdinand Beust, who, as the prime minister of Saxony, had 
been the principal antagonist of Bismarck before 1866. When, 
after the establishment of the North German Confederation, he 
became Austro-Hungarian foreign minister, he pursued the idea 
of a war of revenge with the aid of a French alliance, which, 
however, had not been actually consummated in July, 1870, 
when the Franco-Prussian War broke out. After the first Prus- 
sian victories Beust changed his policy and sought reconciliation 
with Germany. Realizing that it was impossible to seek an al- 
liance with Germany and at the same time embitter the German 
element in Austria by acceding to the Czech wishes, he put 
pressure on Potocki to change his policy in favor of the German 
Liberals. Although Beust was not a member of the Austrian 
cabinet (he had an independent position as foreign minister of 
the monarchy), he had great personal influence with Potocki; 
and the latter, albeit reluctantly, abandoned the idea of a com- 
promise with the Czechs, who therefore remained hostile to the 
constitution. 

Potocki’s negotiations with the Poles also did not succeed 
fully. He himself was a Pole, and the fact that a Pole had been 
appointed prime minister of Austria aroused uneasiness in both 
Russia and Prussia. Thus the Austro-Hungarian ambassador in 
St. Petersburg, Count Bohuslaw Chotek, wrote on April 6, 1870: 

The fact that for the first time a man of Polish nationality had been ap- 
pointed to such an important position in the Austrian monarchy is a matter 
of serious concern to me. Because of the hatred which is more than ever notice- 
able in the soul of all the Russians and makes them insane about matters con- 
cerning their neighbors and racial brothers, . . . . Gorchkov [the Russian chan- 
cellor] however, said to me: “I comprehend the difficulties of the situation 
and understand that the Emperor [Francis Joseph] should be anxious to recon- 
cile all the diverse interests.’”” 


7 This and the following characteristic reports of the Austrian ambassadors abroad 
are located in the “Political reports,’’ Pol. A. R/870. Italics are in the original. 
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Although the leading personalities denied being alarmed, those 
who did not bear full responsibility spoke more clearly. Thus 
the Austrian minister in Stuttgart reported on May 8, 1870, 
that his Russian colleague had reproached him jokingly by re- 
marking: “‘We [in Vienna] seem to have become absolutely Po- 
lish.”’ The semiofficial Moscow Gazette wrote, on June 12, 1870: 

Can it be possible that a man like Count Potocki, acting in such a hostile 
fashion toward the Slav element, can enjoy the sympathies of a Slav empire? 
Moreover, .... his activity is directed straight against Russia. Thus we are 
told that Potocki’s followers nominated to the diet the notorious Russian 
émigré and foe of Russian interests, Julian Klaczko.”’* 


Count Wimpfen, the ambassador in Berlin, reported thus: 


Bismarck stated that from his point of view he felt a little uneasy on ac- 
count of the Poles, not as regards Count Potocki, whom he considered a good 
Austrian; but because, according to reports, the Polish revolutionary party 
was very hopeful and full of expectations because of our [i.e., Austria’s] atti- 
tude toward the Poles. 


When the Potocki cabinet was appointed, Count Carl Hohen- 
wart had been a candidate for the position of minister of the 
interior.? On this occasion he recorded his political ideas in a 
memorandum,” in which he expressed the opinion that a strict 
centralism would be dangerous for the state as well as for the 
dynasty. He therefore recommended the adoption of federal- 
ism. By this means the emperor and the dynasty would obtain 
more power, since the small autonomous units would be inter- 
ested only in their local affairs, and the emperor, as the arbi- 
trator between these units, would retain the real power in his 
hands—the unrestricted control of the army and foreign policy. 
Hohenwart insisted, however, that concessions of this kind had 
to be granted at the same time to all the dissident groups and 
nationalities; he rejected the proposal made by several German 
politicians to pacify only the Poles, with the objective of creat- 
ing a solid majority of Germans and Poles which would make it 

§ A translation of the article was sent by Chotek to the minister of foreign affairs 
in Vienna. 

® Hohenwart’s ‘‘Diary”’ and ‘‘Letters,”’ the correspondence with Baron Braun. 


10 **Mfemorandum of 1870 on the constitution.” 
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possible to overlook the dissatisfied among the other nationali- 
ties of the state. 

Again and again the Liberals accused Hohenwart of favoring 
the restoration of an absolutist regime. In the face of such ac- 
cusations, it is worth noting that in his memorandum he em- 
phasized that the new federalist organization which he proposed 
was to be established in an unquestioned legal way. ‘The con- 
stitutions of 1860 and 1861 had been imposed and enforced in 
an autocratic manner and were, therefore, not considered legally 
binding by all parties. Hohenwart was of the same opinion, but 
he later wrote: 


He traced the precariousness of the situation back to the repeated octrois 
[the constitutions dictated by the emperor], which again and again offered 
to different groups a legal pretext with which to justify their subversive atti- 
tude."! 


In the summer of 1870 Baron Helfert, the former undersecre- 
tary of state, had negotiated secretly and unofficially with the 
Czechs and with the Bohemian nobility. Although Potocki and 
the emperor had not actually delegated him as a negotiator, 
they were fully informed of his action. Helfert proposed a com- 
promise based mainly upon the wishes of the Czechs, but 
Potocki considered this unacceptable. Whereupon, Count 
Diirkheim, a friend of Hohenwart, hearing that the cabinet 
had refused this compromise, went to Potocki. According to 
Hohenwart: 

Potocki repeatedly expressed his regret that I [Hohenwart] was outside 
the ministry at this very moment. Because of his sanguine temperament, 
Diirkheim remarked that this was not at all necessary. Negotiations with 
the Czechs might be carried on outside the cabinet by myself, Helfert, and, 
indeed, by several other gentlemen. In this manner results would certainly 
be obtained, and at the same time the men would be found who later, as 
ministers, would have to carry out the agreement which had been reached.” 


As a matter of fact, a committee of five men, headed by 
Hohenwart, gathered together, and from August 12 to August 
16, 1870, discussed Helfert’s report and proposal. This com- 
mittee recommended the acceptance of the proposal if certain 


1 “*Mein Martyrium im Jahre 1871.” ® Hohenwart’s “Diary.” 
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points could be modified. Potocki and the emperor received the 
report but did not act on it at this time. 

In this committee Hohenwart worked in close connection 
with A. E. Schaeffle, a Kathedersozialist and professor of eco- 
nomics at the University of Vienna who had been introduced to 
him by Diirkheim. Later Schaeffle became the most important 
member of Hohenwart’s cabinet. According to the latter, “they 
worked together very well.” The principal difference between 
the two men was that Hohenwart was not so optimistic as 
Schaeffle. When they met for the first time, Hohenwart made 
note of “Schaeffle’s sanguine temperament, which tended to 
underrate difficulties.”!* Later Hohenwart commented that 
Schaeffle, “carried away by his theories, did not devote the 
necessary attention to practical requirements.’” 

At the beginning of October, 1870, when Potocki was yielding 
to Beust’s pressure and approached the German Liberals, he 
also negotiated with Schaeffle, and later with Hohenwart and 
Schaeffle together, about a possible reconstruction of his cabi- 
net. The emperor was fully informed of these proceedings. 
Potocki’s approach to the Germans, however, failed; he was de- 
feated and resigned on November 21, 1870. 

Although the new cabinet was ready, it was not appointed 
until February 6, 1871. It is probable that the policy of Francis 
Joseph at this time was dictated by his fear that Bismarck was 
working for the ultimate disruption of Austria. But he could 
not decide whether to follow Beust’s advice and win his German 
subjects by an alliance with the German Empire or to strength- 
en the Austro-Hungarian monarchy by tying the Slav people 
indissolubly to it, as Hohenwart and Schaeffle proposed. Per- 
haps his indecision was brought to an end only when the Ger- 
man Liberals voted against the item in the budget which pro- 
vided for the fortification of the frontier with Germany. 

There were other reasons for the long delay in appointing the 
new cabinet, one being the protracted negotiations with Potocki 
to induce him to preside over the new cabinet. Hohenwart was 


13 Thid. 14“*An autobiographical sketch.” 
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ready to modify his own attitude to obtain Potocki’s collabora- 
tion, as can be seen from the drafts of two letters made by 
Hohenwart himself. In the letter to be sent to the emperor, 
there is this statement: “All attempts to unite all my loyal 
peoples in this half of the empire in a common constitutional 
work have hitherto not met with any success.” This sentence 
was slightly altered in the letter which was to be written in the 
event of Potocki’s appointment. In this version the emperor 
stated that he “became convinced that: a cabinet which would 
remain above parties would succeed in uniting all my loyal 
peoples in this half of the empire in this constitutional work.’ 

Another reason for the long delay between Potocki’s resigna- 
tion and Hohenwart’s appointment is to be found in the fact 
that in the Delegations the government depended upon the 
votes of the German Liberals of the Austrian delegation. There- 
fore, “it was necessary to wait until after the closing of the 
session of the Delegations.””!’ 

Hohenwart did not mention that during these two and a half 
months the emperor was irresolute as to whether he should ap- 
point the cabinet which Hohenwart proposed and thus try to 
reconcile the Czechs, or whether he should again appeal to the 
German Liberals, as Beust advised. The emperor realized that 
a change from the pro-German foreign policy then being pur- 
sued was impossible during these weeks. On the other hand, 
he was afraid that a pro-German foreign policy linked with an 
anti-German domestic policy would never last. Nonetheless, he 
tried to carry through this double policy. Hohenwart asked for 
Beust’s dismissal: “But I could not insist, in my opinion, main- 
ly because I was not in a position to propose to His Majesty a 
suitable substitute.””'® 

Hohenwart’s cabinet was composed of four Germans, two 
Czechs—the first Czech ministers in Austria—and one Pole. 
Among the Germans, Hohenwart and Schaeffle were conserva- 
tive; Hohenwart was also a clerical, while Schaeffle was the rep- 








15 (sterreichisches Staatsarchiv, Kab. A. B 1c, 1870. 
16 Thid. 17 “Diary.” 18 Thid. 
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resentative of conservative socialism as well as the foe of Bis- 
marck’s Prusso-German nationalism. General Scholl, although 
somewhat influenced by German Liberal ideology, was, first of 
all, a soldier who favored the maintenance of authority.!® The 
fourth German, Baron Holzgethan, styled himself a Liberal but 
was thoroughly reactionary. 

He shared the opinion, then rather widespread among the upper classes, 
that confusion had to be pushed to a point where the machinery of govern- 
ment could absolutely no longer function, and that order had then to be re- 
stored by dictatorial means, even if necessary by the sword, in order, sooner 
or later, to arrive at a definitive reorganization.” 


Among the Czech members of the cabinet, Jireéek, a high offi- 
cial, was clerical, and, therefore, without influence among the 
Czech politicians, who in general were Liberal or radical. The 
other Czech minister, Habietinek, was a university professor 
without strong political convictions. 

The only politician in the cabinet was the Pole, Grocholski, 
the parliamentary leader of the Poles, who declared themselves 
satisfied with his appointment as minister without portfolio. In- 
asmuch as Hohenwart did not aim to form a parliamentary 
coalition of parties but wanted rather to introduce a perma- 
nent new order of things [eine bleibende Neueinfiihrung zu tref- 


fen|, he proposed to create a new position, minister of Galicia.”! 


Under this scheme it would be necessary “‘in all matters which 
concern the Kingdom of Galicia, in so far as they involved official 
action by other ministers, . . . . to come to an agreement before- 
hand with the minister of Galicia.” This ministry for Galicia 
continued until 1918. When Hohenwart resigned, in 1871, Gro- 
cholski retained his office in order that “the newly created posi- 
tion of minister of Galicia should not be lost to the country.” 

The antiparliamentarian character of Hohenwart’s cabinet 

19 This is clearly to be seen in a series of motions brought forward by him in the 


cabinet’s conferences: Osterreichisches Staatsarchiv, Ministerratsprotokolle Nos. 106 
and 110, Sept. 23 and Oct. 14, 1871, Kab. Z. 2810 and 2814. 


20 ‘“*Mein Martyrium in Jahre 1871.” 
21 Hohenwart’s report to the emperor, Apr. 6, 1871, Kab. A. 1228, 1871. 


2 Hohenwart, ‘‘An autobiographical sketch.”’ 
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found expression in a written agreement,”* by which the future 
ministers agreed, among other points, not to seek election to 
parliament.24 They laid down the “principle of making the 
wheels of government rattle as little as possible in the press.” 

The program published in the newspapers disguised these 
tendencies. It pointed out that the “existing constitutional laws 
were the basis”’ for the government. It promised equality of all 
nations “‘according to the spirit and not to the letter of the con- 
stitution.”” It discussed political reforms. but stated that “only 
those are entitled to claim the blessings of the constitution who 
are ready to fulfill the duties.””’ Economic reforms in the Ger- 
man areas could not wipe out the adverse impression of reforms 
in education promised to the Slavs. The German Liberals from 
the very first day recognized the cabinet as an enemy. Hohen- 
wart, on the other hand, thought that “‘the Liberal party had 
already arrived at radicalism in its turbulent course, and that 
it hardly considered the government as being any longer a fac- 
tor in lawmaking.”® He hoped to break the power of this party 
by detaching its Rightist members who favored a more con- 
servative policy and disliked the Ausgleich of 1867 with Hun- 
gary. These were great landowners and the high officials, who 
constituted, respectively, nearly a fourth and a fifth of the mem- 
bers of the Liberal party in parliament.” The great landowners 
had a club of their own, but the Liberal party “dominated the 
center of the house of representatives, which was formed by the 
great landowners and which was timid and lacking in any ideas 
of its own.””?” 

Hohenwart’s policy succeeded as long as the full extent of his 
concessions to the Czechs was unknown. During the first days 


23 Dec. 28, 1870; it is enclosed with Kab. A. B 12c, 1870. 


24 Grocholski alone was a member of parliament, and he joined the cabinet only four 
months after this agreement was signed. 


25 “An autobiographical sketch.” 


26 According te the biographical annotations given in the records of the house of 
representatives, preserved in the library of the house of parliament in Vienna. 
Pp 


27 Hohenwart, ‘“‘An autobiographical sketch.” 
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of the cabinet, Schmerling, the leader of an influential group of 
Rightist Liberals in the house of lords, declared: 

He saw no reason to oppose the ministry. Indeed, he was prepared to sup- 
port it in the house of lords and held out the prospect of a similar attitude of 
the whole party, of which he was a member, in case the government should 
in the future hold fast to the constitutional course and carry through its 
program for building a strong, powerful Austria.”* 


This close co-operation soon proved impossible. Hohenwart, 
however, succeeded in securing the necessary majority for the 
budget by splitting the German Liberals in the discussions in 
the house of representatives. 

It is true that the documents here used reveal nothing new 
concerning the secret negotiations between Hohenwart and 
Schaeffle, on the one hand, and the leaders of the Czechs and the 
Bohemian nobility, on the other. But something has been 
learned about the spirit in which the government carried on 
these negotiations. The government was fully aware of the fact 
that the concessions made to the Czechs were dangerous. Why 
Hohenwart nevertheless advocated their acceptance is set forth 
in a long memorandum by Schaeffle, dated May 10, 1871, re- 
porting the results of his preliminary negotiations with the 
Czechs and his personal impressions of the situation. The kernel 
of this report is the following statement of the Czechs: 

Dualism left too little of the unity necessary for a united state. They [the 
Czechs] believe that the satisfied Slav population in this part of the monarchy 
would infect the dissatisfied Slavs in the Hungarian part of the state and 
would pave the way for the gradual suppression of dualism. Clam and Rieger 
were clearly and definitely of the opinion that we must hold fast to the sym- 


bols requisite for the unity and power of the Reich . . . . which are genuinely 
unifying [reichseinheitlich].*® 


Schaeffle stated that the Czechs, and especially Rieger, pro- 
fessed themselves favorable to every effort to strengthen the 
power of the monarchy abroad: “They did it with a strength 
of feeling which warmed and really comforted me.’’*° 

Misled by the prospect of getting more power for the Gesamt- 


28 Hohenwart’s report of Feb. 11, 1871, Kab. A. 488, 1871. 


29 *‘Schaeffle’s memorandum.” 30 Thid. 
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reich, which would enable the Austro-Hungarian monarchy to 
act as a unit in foreign affairs, Schaeffle conceded more to the 
Czechs than Francis Joseph and Hohenwart had been prepared 
to do, as is evident from the remarks made by the emperor on 
Schaeffle’s report. In the end, however, the emperor agreed to 
continue the negotiations on this basis. Hohenwart stated that 
Schaeffle’s optimism strengthened the stubbornness of the 


Czechs: 


They boasted of their power among the people; on the other hand, they 
knew very well that the government had to reach an agreement with them 
since it was not willing to cast itself wholly into the arms of the radical party. 
Therefore, they considered that they should utilize this moment and the favor- 
able disposition of His Majesty and paid no heed to anything else. They 
threatened categorically to break off the negotiations and to retreat again 
into an attitude of passive resistance which they regarded as invincible. They 
asked for the most careful enumeration of all their concessions, even to the 
smallest details, in the form of bills and for a minute stipulation of the modus 
procedendi, from which the government should not be allowed to deviate.*! 


At least the Czechs made some small concessions: They re- 
nounced the right to include their legal point of view in the offi- 
cial documents, they accepted a careful wording of all points 
which could arouse suspicion in Hungary, and they even 
dropped a formula which had indicated their wish to change 
the Ausgleich with Hungary by future negotiations. They also 
agreed to the creation of an upper chamber, a senate. 

But even now there remained more than enough that was precarious. Their 
proposal involved such a far-reaching, radical transformation of the constitu- 
tion that it was the openly expressed opinion of Count Hohenwart that this 
scheme [Operat| could not be put through even with the Conservative majority 
of the Reichsrat. ... . All his endeavors, ... . even his request for some con- 
cessions for form’s sake, were frustrated by the stubbornness of the Czechs and 
especially of Count Heinrich Clam-Martinié. The fact was... . that Count 
Carl Hohenwart finally decided to agree to the bill because of his conviction 
that it would be impossible to pass the bill in this form through the Reichsrat 
and that it would receive substantial modifications there. The leading idea 
of Count Carl Hohenwart was, therefore, to obtain from the Czechs, with the 
aid of an obsequious majority, what the cabinet alone was at that time not 
able to obtain from the Czechs. 

This idea was also decisive for His Majesty the Emperor, as is proved by 
his letter from Ischl, dated August 21, 1871.*? 


#1 “*An autobiographical sketch.” % Thid. 
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This letter in the emperor’s own handwriting instructs Hoh- 
enwart as follows: 


He should conduct the negotiations with the precise knowledge of what 
can be reached and even show a certain amount of stubbornness [Zdhigkeit]. 
I beg you not to lose sight of the fact that in taking this necessary step in the 
discussion of conciliation we must not humiliate the Germans [keine deutschen 
Schmerzenskinder schaffen|, or at least not give them any justified excuse for 
outcries.** 


In only one respect did the cabinet insist on its own point of 
view. The new federalist constitution, to be called the ““Funda- 
mental Articles,” had to be voted in the Reichsrat according to 
the provisions of the existing constitution of 1867, which had 
been denounced by the Czechs as being in opposition to older 
rights granted to them and never legally repealed. The cabinet 
succeeded in getting the promise of the Czech negotiators to 
send representatives to the Reichsrat, but 


only after long discussion and because of the declaration given by the two 
ministers [Hohenwart and Schaeffle] definitely and unanimously that the 
complete observance of constitutional procedure in the whole of the meetings 
and the previous entry of the Czechs into the Reichsrat was a condition from 
which the government could not depart even though the whole work of recon- 
ciliation was to be wrecked.*4 


The kernel of the whole settlement was the famous Funda- 
mental Articles, which have been printed and discussed so 
often® that there is no reason to examine them again in this 
article. It is enough to remember that the adoption of these 
Fundamental Articles, in spirit as well as in letter, implied the 
reconstruction of the Austrian half of the monarchy as a federal- 
ist state. Although only Bohemia was to receive the status of 
an autonomous country immediately, there were provisions that 
Moravia and Silesia should soon be joined to Bohemia. The 
promotion of Galicia, Tyrol, and the Southern Slav provinces 
to a similar status, while not expressly stated, was virtually un- 
derstood in the framing of the Articles. The creation of these 

53 “Letters.” 

44 Hohenwart, “‘An autobiographical sketch.” 


35 They were printed in the newspapers of those days and in many books since then: 
e.g. Zeithammer, II, 87-92; in the appendixes of Schaeffle, II, 213-14; and Czedik, I, 
549-52. 
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autonomous units would have made the drafting of a new con- 
stitution for each of them unavoidable, and the artificial role 
of the German minorities in the Slav regions would have be- 


come untenable. 
To make the Fundamental Articles acceptable to at least part 


of the Germans, the Czechs agreed to the drafting of a bill pro- 
viding for the protection of national rights in Bohemia, “‘a law 
of nationalities in accordance with the desires of the Ger- 
mans”’;** but they made a great mistake in authorizing Schaeffle 
to draw up the scheme, and the Germans declared it quite un- 
acceptable when it was published. Because it was considered un- 
acceptable, this bill did not contribute to the reconciliation but 
only aroused fiercer opposition. 

In order to secure a majority for the Fundamental Articles, 
Hohenwart dissolved the eight provincial diets, namely, those 
which were dominated by the Liberals. New elections gave the 
desired results, although not without pressure from the govern- 
ment. Even the emperor helped, for he wrote to Hohenwart: 
“T authorize you to call the great landowners to Vienna after 
August 6, if it should be necessary for me to influence them re- 
garding the elections in Moravia.’’*’ 

The hostile forces rallied, however, in August and September, 
1871. Strong pressure in favor of the German Liberal policy 
was exerted by the new German Empire, Beust using statements 
by Emperor William I and Bismarck as arguments. The Hun- 
garians also disliked a policy which favored the Slavs. Never- 
theless, the Hungarian prime minister, Count Andrassy, re- 
mained quiet. In September, 1871, the emperor-king attended 
the great army maneuvers in Hungary. “He told Count Carl 
Hohenwart that he had used this opportunity to talk to Count 
Andrassy. The latter declared expressly that he had no objec- 
tions.”’** Only sometime later did Andrassy hint that some mi- 
nor points of the Fundamental Articles were incompatible with 
the rights of Hungary. This made new negotiations with the 
Czechs necessary, and unfortunately much precious time had 


36 “‘Schaeffle’s memorandum.” 
37 **Letters.”” 88 Hohenwart, “‘An autobiographical sketch.” 
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elapsed. By the middle of October the attitude of the German 
Liberals became threatening. Open riots were feared. The stu- 
dents at the University of Vienna demonstrated in the presence 
of two ministers. The attitude of the German newspapers in the 
provinces, as well as in Vienna, was exaggerated, excited, and 
even threatening. This state of mind was also widely reflected 
in contemporary literature, especially in such pseudo-historical 
works as that of Rogge.*® It is enough to quote one characteris- 
tic sentence from the newspapers: ““We want to be victorious 
or—to unite with our brothers |[i.e., the Prussians].’’ This sen- 
tence from the Mdhrische Korrespondenz was widely quoted by 
other newspapers which did not dare to write so plainly. 

Bismarck’s official attitude pointed toward a policy of strict 
nonintervention, but German clubs and newspapers made use 
of words which seemed to imply imminent aggression. Thus the 
Berliner allgemeine Korrespondenz of June 12, 1871, wrote (al- 
most in the tone of the Nazi press immediately before the inva- 
sion of Czechoslovakia in 1939): 


CRY OF DISTRESS OF GERMANS IN BOHEMIA 


The die is cast. It points to new perfidy. The German tribe has been be- 
trayed a third time within a short period. The Austrian Germans are to be- 
come the Slav’s slaves. Germania! Art thou hard-hearted toward thy chil- 
dren who look longingly out from their dungeons toward thy waving, glorious 
banners? Thy mission is not yet finished! Sighing and crying for help, a new 
Schleswig-Holstein is prostrated at thy feet. The address of our Reichsrat 
has been answered by the emperor coolly and negatively. Spanish intrigue 
and Roman night birds are again to rule over the Ostmark.* Again it is in- 
tended to commit a crime against German blood in German lands, and in the 
face of all this we Germans in Bohemia are asked to show Austrian patriotism. 
The idea of expecting such a thing rests upon the most incredible delusion. 
We have just hoisted a German national banner, and under this sign we shall 
triumph or perish.*! 


39 Walter Rogge, Osterreich von Vilagos bis zur Gegenwart (3 vols.; Leipsic, 1870-73). 


40 Jesuits or Roman Catholic priests in general. Note the use of this medieval term, 
“‘Ostmark,”’ for Austria, which was introduced again by the Nazis as the official name 
in 1938. 


41 It is not possible to give exactly in the translation the pathetic, queer language, 
full of antiquated idioms. 
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Such articles seemed to justify Hohenwart’s policy, which 
was based on the conviction that he had to win the Czechs at 
any price in order to gain the loyalty of “their tough and intelli- 
gent soldiers” in the event of a military conflict with the Pan- 
German aggressors. But such articles were also used by Hohen- 
wart’s opponents to prove that his policy actually increased the 
danger of such a conflict. It may be noted that some parallels 
between this article and a report of Beust,® as well as other in- 
dications, make it probable that this article was not wholly gen- 
uine but was written by one of Beust’s officials. 

In the face of the chauvinist attitude of the Austrian Germans 
and of the pressure from Hohenwart and from men in his 
own entourage, the emperor wavered again in his policy. Ac- 
cording to Hohenwart, “even the most influential men in the 
emperor’s entourage and the archdukes were filled with fears 
and were moved to make representations to the emperor.’’** 
The emperor thereupon convoked a crown council consisting of 
the three common Austro-Hungarian ministers, the Austrian 
cabinet, Andrassy and a second Hungarian minister. Hohen- 
wart did not dare protest against this council, “in order not to 
weaken still more the confidence of the emperor, which was al- 
ready shaken.”’** This council had to decide on the emperor’s 
answer to the proposal of the Bohemian diet concerning the 
Fundamental Articles. In the meeting Andrassy, Beust, Lonyay 
(the common minister of finance), and Holzgethan assailed the 
whole plan of appeasement and advocated a policy which would 
conform only to the wishes and needs of the Germans. Beust, 
Andrassy, and Lonyay knew that the Ausgleich would become 
unworkable if a Slav preponderance was established in Austria 
and maintained. It was Beust’s policy to protect the Ausgleich, 
which he considered the greatest achievement of his career. 
Andrassy saw in it the guarantee of Hungary’s preponderance 
in the monarchy, however much this was disguised. As regards 
Lonyay, Andrassy’s rival, Hohenwart hints that he wanted “‘to 


® The report to the emperor is printed in Beust, II, 485. 
#8 “*An autobiographical sketch.” 4 Thid. 
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prove to the Hungarians that he alone was able to defend the 
Magyar interests always and everywhere.” ® 

The fourth opponent was a member of Hohenwart’s own cab- 
inet, the minister of finance, Holzgethan. Holzgethan had al- 
ready declared his different point of view in the cabinet meeting 
of August 30 nearly two months before. He resigned, but his 
resignation was not accepted. According to Hohenwart, “it was 
not possible to make a change during the proceedings, but the 
substitution for Holzgethan of a person harmonious with the 
cabinet was only a question of time.’ Nevertheless, Hohen- 
wart was wholly surprised to find Holzgethan ‘“‘an unexpected 
ally” of his adversaries.‘’ After this crown council had ended 
without any decision, the negotiations continued for a few days 
more. Hohenwart was ready to yield. 


He would have accepted almost any wording in so far as it was friendly to 
the Bohemian diet and contained the assurance that the draft formulated by 
the diet would be laid before the Reichsrat. Inasmuch, however, as even this 
was refused, and the triumvirate Beust-Andrassy-Lonyay insisted on their 
own wording, which was harsh—indeed, almost threatening—in tone and 
contained nothing more than the summons to send members to the Reichsrat, 
an agreement was impossible.“ 

On October 22 in a conference of the Austrian ministers, the 
emperor announced his decision in favor of the policy of Beust 
and Andrassy but asked that the Hohenwart cabinet carry 
through this policy. In vain the ministers explained that this 
was impossible. 

After closing the conference, the emperor retained Count Carl Hohenwart 
alone, with all the kindness and amiability which was his in such a high de- 
gree. At the same time he defended his decision, expressed the hope that 
reconciliation would not be hampered hereby, and urged Count Carl Hohen- 
wart to get in touch again with the Czech representatives and induce them to 
send delegates to the Reichsrat. He assured Hohenwart of his unimpaired 
confidence. *® 


Hohenwart tried to negotiate with Clam and Rieger but failed, 
as was to be expected. On October 25, 1871, his cabinet re- 
signed. 

 Thid. 47 “An autobiographical sketch.” 

46 “Mein Martyrium in Jahre 1871.” 48 Thid. 49 Thid. 
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Francis Joseph could not find a new prime minister immedi- 
ately. 

So he summoned Hohenwart again and in a most emphatic manner re- 
peated the request that he should countersign Beust’s rescript [the emperor’s 
message to the diet]. Indeed, His Majesty went so far as to ask this of Count 
Hohenwart as a duty incumbent upon him because of his oath as an official. 
This was more than hard; it was cruel. It was cruel to deal with Hohenwart 
in such a manner, ungracious—indeed, unjust—at the very moment when he 
was making the hardest sacrifices. 


This happened on October 29; the next day Hohenwart was 
dismissed. Holzgethan countersigned the imperial rescript con- 
taining Francis Joseph’s negative answer to the Czech propos- 
als. Some days later, a new German Liberal cabinet was ap- 
pointed. The Czechs returned to their negative policy by boy- 
cotting the parliament. But Beust, their main enemy, was also 
dismissed—a surprise to everyone, not least to Beust himself, 
who had felt himself the victor. The actual victors were An- 
drassy and the Magyars. 
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BISMARCK, RUSSIA, AND THE ORIGINS 
OF THE WAR OF 1870! 


CHESTER W. CLARK 


USSIA was Bismarck’s only reliable friend in 1870, and 

even Russia’s reliability was not without reservations. 

Tsar Alexander IT had initiated, and Prince Gorcha- 

kov had reluctantly seconded, a close understanding with 

Prussia in 1868.2 Both men recognized Bismarck’s genius with- 

out approving all his policies, and their minister in Berlin, Baron 

Pavel Petrovich Oubril, was, in fact, a keen and caustic critic 
of the maneuvers of the Prussian chancellor. 

Bismarck and his sovereign, on their side, disliked the sour- 
faced Oubril. But Bismarck knew that ties of family affection 
bound Alexander to Berlin and that the tsar read with special 
eagerness all reports and letters which emanated from the 
Prussian capital. The chancellor therefore spent many weary 
hours in conversations with the Russian envoy in order to in- 
sure, if possible, that Prussia’s diplomacy should be presented to 
the tsar in the best light and to provide Oubril with interesting 
material for the eyes of his imperial master. Although the envoy 
was a mediocre reporter and many times failed to catch the 

1 The material presented here was obtained in the course of research for an exhaus- 
tive work upon the “Diplomacy of the European cabinets, 1864-1871, and their manipu- 
lation of public opinion,” under a fellowship from the John Simon Guggenheim Memo- 
rial Foundation, to which I am greatly indebted. 


2 The literature upon Prusso-Russian relations in 1867—70 is based entirely upon the 
Prussian archival material: Walter Platzhoff, “‘Die Anfinge des Dreikaiserbundes 
(1867-1871), Preussische Jahrbiicher, CLXXXVIII (1922) 283-306; Horst Michael, 
Bismarck, England und Europa (1866-1870) (Munich, 1930); Walter Ebel, Bismarck 
und Russland vom Prager Frieden bis zum Ausbruch des Krieges von 1870 (Frankfurt a.M. 
dissertation, 1936). Printed documents are found in: F. Thimme (ed.), Bismarck, die 
gesammelten Werke, Vols. V1, Via, Vib (Berlin, 1929-31); H. Michaelis (ed.), Die aus- 
wirtige Politik Preussens 1858-1871, Vols. VIII, IX, X (Berlin, 1934-38); Briefwechsel 
des Botschafters General von Schweinitz (Berlin, 1928). 
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higher significance and the subtleties of Bismarck’s political 
combinations, he had two qualities for which historians should 
be grateful (qualities which enraged Bismarck!): he reported a 
great many of the chancellor’s temperamental spiutterings with- 
out softening them; and he received many of Bismarck’s asser- 
tions with an attitude of skepticism. Backed by the prestige of 
the tsar, Oubril dared to ask direct and embarrassing questions 
of the inwardly irritated chancellor. 

On the whole, then, the Russian dispatches from Berlin pro- 
vide a unique and, for the years 1867-70, hitherto untouched 
source of considerable value for Bismarck’s personality and his 
diplomacy at this critical period of his career. The selections 
presented here have been made with the twofold object of 
shedding new light upon Bismarck’s methods and actions in the 
solution of the problem of German unification and of showing 
close-ups of that creative personality as he passed through the 
phases of defiant preparedness, psychological and physical 
exhaustion, feverish search for expedients, doubt and hesitation, 
then brilliant inspiration, resolution of all doubts and return of 
high spirits. 


Bismarck was at his best when his back was to the wall. Dur- 
ing the years before 1870 two diplomatic ententes were formed 
in Europe: first Russia and Prussia came together; then France 
and Austria. The second couple was joined by Italy and, in 
questions affecting the Near East, by England also. Bismarck 
found himself, therefore, between 1867 and 1870 on the little 
end of the European balance. Still worse, the majority of 
Germans were not in sympathy with his partner, Russia, and 
were distinctly “isolationist” in Balkan questions in which the 
tsar was vitally interested. The embarrassment of the chancel- 
lor’s position was great, indeed, when, in December, 1868, war 
nearly broke out between Turkey and Greece. Hence his relief 
at the news of the peace settlement as reflected in Oubril’s 
report below. 

But the European situation was still critical as rumors came 
to Bismarck’s ears concerning negotiations for a triple alliance 
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among those powers which opposed further expansion by 
Prussia in Germany. Suppose war should break out between 
Russia and Austria in the Balkans. In that case Bismarck 
would have been faced with the disagreeable alternative of 
fighting an unpopular war for Russia or leaving his ally in the 
lurch, to be defeated by Austria and France. 

For such a situation, however, Bismarck had a brilliant 
remedy. As he told Oubril, he intended to “provoke France” to 
attack Germany and thereby arouse German national feeling. 
“Nothing would be easier,” he declared. In his own report of 
this same conversation Bismarck related the various means by 
which he could force Napoleon into an aggressive attack upon 
Prussia: “Troop concentrations, national manifestations in 
Germany and Italy, [incidents connected with] our relations 
with Belgium, even with Spain, would offer us opportunity for 
diversions which might bring about our entrance into the fray 
without giving it the appearance of an aggressive cabinet war.” 

This is the frankest confession by Bismarck of his ability, and 
of his intention under certain circumstances, to goad France 
to attack. And it is noteworthy that one of his expedients was 
to be Spain. He preferred, however, not to be forced to use such 
means in 1869, because he did not consider the South German 
states “‘ripe”’ for unification at that time. Were they ripe a year 
later? 

Oubril to Gorchakov* 
No. 28 trés confidentielle Berlin, February 12/24, 1869 

Les nouvelles de Gréce et de Paris, recues ici au moment de mon 
entretien avec le Président du Conseil, annongaient la solution satis- 
faisante du conflit greco-ture. 

Le Cte de Bismarck s’en félicite et caractérise cette solution de fin 
heureuse. C’est a son avis un mauvais moment passé et heureusement 
surmonté. I] se plait 4 reconnaitre, comme Lord Clarendon, la part 
considérable que le Cabinet Impérial a eue dans ce résultat favorable 
pour la paix de l'Europe. Quant a la Gréce, il trouve qu’elle a agit 


3 Bismarck to Reuss, Mar. 9, 1869, Vertraulich, Sekret (Thimme, Vol. VIb, p. 11). 


4 This and the following documents are from originals in the Arkhiv revolyutsii i 
vneshney politiki, Moscow. 
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sagement en adhérant 4a |’ceuvre de la Conférence. Le moment eut 
été en effet on ne peut plus malheureusement choisi pour se livrer a 
des expérimens dangereux. 

La possibilité d’une conflagration générale, ala suite de complica- 
tions sérieuses entre la Turquie et la Gréce, avait fait en attendant 
l’objet de conversations confidentielles entre les Membres de la Con- 
fédération allemande du Nord. Le Cabinet prussien s’était ouvert 
vis-a-vis d’eux sur la possibilité de semblables. éventualités et sur 
l’attitude que la Confédération aurait 4 prendre, dans ce cas, vis-a-vis 
de la France. Tous avaient été d’accord qu’il était de l’intérét de 
l’Allemagne de faire cause commune avec la Russie, dans le cas ot ces 
complications améneraient une guerre entre nous et la France. Le 
B[arJon Friesen, Ministre de Saxe, s’était trés catégoriquement pro- 
noncé dans ce sens, en observant: que dans ce cas |’Allemagne du 
Nord ne saurait abandonner la Russie. 

Cette opinion était, je crois, surtout basée sur les dangers qui 
résulteraient pour |’Allemagne de la possibilité de se trouver seule aux 
prises avec la France aprés une lutte en Orient qui aurait tourné a son 
avantage, ou qui nous aurait privés, pour quelque temps du moins, de 
la plénitude de nos ressources. 

Quoi qu’il en soit, Monsieur le Chancelier, de ce dernier point, 
l’opinion qui avait prévalue parmi les hommes d’Etat qui dirigent les 
affaires de l’Allemagne du Nord n’en est ni moins importante, ni 
moins digne d’attirer notre attention. 

Le Cte de Bismarck a ajouté, que cette opinion une fois admise, son 
intention aurait été, quant a l’exécution, d’éviter le terrain oriental 
défavorable 4 cette politique de |’Allemagne, pour provoquer la 
France en Allemagne méme. Sans entrer dans des détails qu’il croyait 
intempestifs et superflus, il observa a cet égard, que rien n’eut été plus 
facile 4 son avis, que d’obliger le Gouvernement francais a marcher, 
pour éviter les conséquences et l’effet sur l’opinion publique en France 
des mesures qu’il se proposait de prendre en Allemagne. I] aurait ainsi 
retourné en quelque sorte la question, en la déplacant et en obligeant 
la France a assumer le réle d’agresseur vis-a-vis de la Confédération. 

Mais le Président du Conseil ne m’a pas caché, qu’il n’aurait pris 
ces mesures qu’a contre-coeur et par force majeure. II lui eft été 
préférable pour le faire, que les questions allemandes fussent plus 
mures qu’elles ne le sont en réalité aujourd’hui. Le Cte de Bismarck 
m’a signalé entr’autres comme telles, l’intention ot serait la Baviére 
de faire partie de la Confédération du Nord, ne ffit-ce méme que dans 
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un but défensif, ou toute autre combinaison similaire que la Cour de 
Munich proposerait librement dans un but analogue. 

Or, les choses ne sont point encore aussi avancées dans le Midi de 
l’Allemagne. La politique que se proposait de suivre le Gouvernement 
prussien eut dés lors été forcée. Il était néanmoins décidé a y recourir, 
d’accord avec ses Confédérés du Nord, dans le cas ou des complications 
sérieuses eussent surgi en Orient, et afin de ne point nous laisser 
isolément aux prises avec la France. 

Le Cte de Bismarck n’avait fait dans le temps qu’effleurer ces 
questions vis-a-vis de moi. Ce n’est qu’aujourd’hui qu’il est entré 
dans les développemens résumés plus haut. 


The storm of the Hohenzollern candidacy in Spain broke 
upon Europe with the truculent speech of Gramont on July 6, 
1870, in the French chamber of deputies. On July 12 Prince 
Gorchakov, en route to a South German spa, stopped off in Ber- 
lin for two days at the very height of the crisis—days when Bis- 
marck was meditating a counterstroke against the French 
diplomatic offensive. The Russian chancellor had two im- 
portant talks with Bismarck—one in the evening of the 12th, 
the second about 2:00 p.m. on the 13th. Both conversations, 
therefore, took place between the renunciation of Leopold and 
the famous incident of Bismarck’s alteration and publication of 
the Ems telegram, which goaded the French to attack. 

At once, diplomats and public inferred that the two states- 
men had come to some agreement by which Russia would sup- 
port Prussia diplomatically in return for Prussia’s assistance 
later in freeing Russia from the shackles of the treaty of 1856 in 
regard to the Black Sea. Since historians have never completely 
dispelled the mystery surrounding the meeting of the two 
chancellors at that critical moment® and since the Prussian 
archives have been ransacked without result, the following 
hitherto unpublished reports of Gorchakov to the tsar upon his 
talks with Bismarck are of considerable interest. 

5 See The diplomatic reminiscences of Lord Augustus Loftus (2d ser.; London, 1894), 
I, 277, 335; R. H. Lord, The origins of the war of 1870 (Cambridge, 1924), pp. 68, 76 
and note; K. Rheindorf, Die Schwarze Meer- (Pontus-) Frage (Berlin, 1925), p. 77, n. 10; 


H. W. V. Temperley in Cambridge historical journal, IV (1982), 100; A. Stern, Geschichte 
Europas, X (Stuttgart, 1924), 358-59. 
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Gorchakov’s account lifts the veil once and for all. It shows 
that no new agreement, other than the alliance made in 1868, 
was broached or intended by either statesman. But it also re- 
veals that, when Bismarck hinted for a reaffirmation of the al- 
liance, Gorchakov did not give his rival the satisfaction of a 
positive promise of Russian assistance, such as Bismarck had 
undoubtedly anticipated. This calm rebuff forced Bismarck to 
appeal to the tsar through Oubril, on the following day. 

Gorchakov’s reports are full of interest in that they give 
Bismarck’s ideas in that moment of nervous searching for ex- 
pedients to retrieve the diplomatic situation. They show Bis- 
marck relying upon both reason and religion, apparently 
anxious to convince the Russian chancellor and the tsar that 
every effort was being made to find a peaceful solution. The 
most significant of Bismarck’s expedients, reflected in Gorcha- 
kov’s letter of July 1/138, tended, however, less toward peace 
than toward war; for he tried out upon his Russian interviewer 
a maneuver similar to the manipulation of the Ems Telegram a 
few hours later, viz., a concentration and distortion of the report 
of William’s (intended) meeting with Benedetti at Ems. With 
the telling of this tale to the Russian chancellor, Bismarck began 
the spread of the “Ems legend.” 


Gorchakov to Alexander II 
Telegram, “secret” Berlin, June 30/July 12, 1870 


En chiffres: Bismarck m’annonce qu’un télégramme de Werther 
l'informe qu’Olozaga a notifié 4 Gramont renonciation spontanée de 
Hohenzollern. I] a ajouté que, bien que personnellement le Roi soit 
resté étranger 4 toute démarche, accueil fait 4 Benedetti 4 Ems a 
impressioné trés défavorablement le pays, agira sur élections et 
affaiblit prestige royal. Tous ses collégues partagent cette opinion. 
a) Au lieu d’aller 4 Ems, il retourne 4 Varzine. Son avis est que le moins 
que l’on puisse faire est de donner un congé prolongé 4 Werther pour 
montrer au pays, qu’on n’a pas été insensible au langage arrogant de 
France. I] est entré fort monté chez moi. Je crois qu’il en est sorti 
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plus calme. Je le reverrai demain. Je verrai aussi le Prince Royale sur 
désir témoigné par Son Altesse Royale. 





a) Ceci me semble rassurant [marginal note of the tsar, who under- 
lined the phrase “‘il retourne a Varzine.’’] 


Gorchakov to Alexander II 
Telegram, “secret” Berlin, 1/13 July, 1870 


En chiffres: Bismarck a télégraphié 4 Werther: incident Hohen- 
zollern étant vidé, de demander 4 Gramont garanties sur intentions 
actuelles de France et de lui déclarer que si réponses ne sont pas 
satisfaisantes, Reichsrath serait convoqué d’aujourd’hui en huit pour 
obtenir fonds nécessaires pour mobilisation de toute l’armée. Nous ne 
sommes pas assez riches, m’a dit Bismarck, pour supporter gratuite- 
ment pendant des mois cette dépense. Aussi serait-ce la guerre. Alors 
garderions 300,000 hommes en Allemagne et en opposerions 600,000 
aux francais. Dans incertitude of nous tient France ne saurions agir 
autrement. Je conserve néanmoins espoir de paix et la désire sincére- 
ment. I] m’a dit encore que Benedetti a demandé au Roi une déclara- 
tion qui pourrait agir sur députés francais. Roi a refusé net et lui a 
répondu que désormais France n’aura qu’a s’adresser 4 |’Espagne. 
Si l’on se décide 4 convoquer Reichsrath, Reuss devra retourner a 
Petersbourg. Dans une semblable crise, m’a dit Bismarck, nous ne 
saurions nous passer d’organe complet auprés de notre meilleur ami. 
Au clair: Je pars pour Wildbad demain matin. 


Gorchakov to Alexander II 

Letter® Berlin, 1/13 July, 1870 

[Gorchakov first relates an interview with the Prussian crown 
prince, in Berlin.] Le Prince se réjouit vivement et fermement de la 
solution pacifique de l’incident Hohenzollern. Elle ne redoute pas 
impression que cette solution produira sur la nation prussienne, ne 
croit pas que le singulier accueil fait de prime abord par Mr. de 
Grammont au Baron de Werther, et dont rend compte un télégramme 
d’Okounew daté d’hier, modifie l’attitude calme et sage du Roi. ... 
“Tl faut avoir fait la guerre,” me dit le Prince, “pour devenir un ami 
chaud de la paix. ...” 

6 In the handwriting of the chancellor’s son, Prince Michael Gorchakov, secretary 
of legation at Berlin, who also served as private secretary to his father during the Ger- 
man trip. 
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A mon retour ... j’ai trouvé Mr. de Bismarck chez moi. II m’a dit 
ce que je viens de mander par télég. 4 Votre Majesté Impériale. 

La veille il avait eu conseil chez lui, composé surtout de militaires, 
entr’autres les Généraux Roon et Moltke. Tous regrettaient unanime- 
ment la tolérance opposée au langage arrogant de la France et votaient 
pour une déclaration de guerre immédiate, disant que tout avantage 
serait du cété de la Prusse si elle entrait en hostilités sans autre retard. 

Mr. de Bismarck m’assura qu’il s’etait opposé a cette détermina- 
tion. I] avait dit que ni la raison ni la religion ne permettaient d’accé- 
lérer le moment de la guerre uniquement parcequ’un calcul de chances 
pouvait étre favorable,—que l’issue était toujours entre les mains 
d’un pouvoir au dessus de celui des hommes,—que d’un moment a 
l’autre pouvait surgir une circonstance inattendue qui frapperait une 
semblable mesure du caractére d’une décision précipitée etc.—Enfin 
on arriva a la conclusion exposée dans mon télégramme d’aujourd’hui. 

Mr. de Bismarck croit étre sur de |’assentiment du Roi, comme il 
lest déja de Son consentement pour un congé prolongé de Mr. le 
Baron de Werther. 

[The situation since then has completely changed.] Quant 4 la 
Prusse, il me semble qu’on ne peut guére lui demander plus qu’elle 
n’a fait. ... La France a certainement tout fait pour amener la guerre 
et cette conviction est celle des diplomates qui sont venus me voir. 
[The king has rendered a striking service to peace], celui d’avoir con- 
stamment opposé le calme et la longanimité au langage provoquant 
au plus haut degré des Ministres frangais et c’est 4 cette circonstance 
seul que l'Europe devra la conservation de la paix, si ce bienfait lui est 
accordé. [Gorchakov thinks the powers should officially thank King 
William. This idea is enthusiastically received by Bismarck.] II pense 
que l’entente d’une action collective de la France et de |’Autriche 
contre la Prusse s’établirait facilement et que quelques armements 
ordonnés par le Gouvernement Autrichien ont cette éventualité en 
vue. 

Je lui exprimai des doutes sur la possibilité oi serait |’Autriche de 
se lancer dans des aventures pareilles. ... [Gorchakov doubted that 
Franz Joseph would abandon the chance of an entente with Russia 
begun at the meeting of the tsar with Archduke Albrecht at Warsaw. | 


{Marginal notes of Alexander:] 
a) et la mienne 
b) je n’ai aucune confiance en lui depuis bien longtems! 
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Gorchakov left Berlin on the morning of July 14. Shortly 
after he left, Bismarck called upon Oubril and made a great 
effort to impress the Russian envoy with the danger of Prussia’s 
position as well as his own desire for peace. Then he came to the 
point and through the envoy appealed directly and almost 
frantically to the tsar: If Austria entered the war, would Alex- 
ander let Prussia be erased from the map at the risk of seeing the 
French armies in Berlin and in Posen?’ 

This last-minute appeal of Bismarck is a hitherto unknown 
link in the chain of Prusso-Russian relations in these years. It 
partly explains why the tsar responded with a considerably 
larger offer of assistance than he had promised two years before. 

The following interview of July 14 is hardly less important 
than that of July 13 for the insight it gives into Bismarck’s feel- 
ings and actions in those critical days when the object of his 
diplomacy was about to be achieved—or postponed again. 


Oubril to Westmann® 


No. 137 Berlin, July 2/14, 1870 

Le Cte de Bismarck est venu me voir ce matin aprés mon entrevue 
avec Mr Thile, dont rend compte mon premier télégram de ce jour. 
Il s’est de suite étendu sur |’attitude du Gouvernement francais et ses 
nouvelles exigences. Non seulement que le Cte Benedetti a voulu 
extorquer du Roi a la promenade a Ems, d’une maniére insolite, un 
engagement sur la candidature éventuelle de la maison de Hohen- 
zollern en Espagne, mais le Duc de Gramont a encore demandé que 
le Roi adresse une lettre a |’Empereur Napoléon pour lui exprimer ses 
excuses et regrets de cet incident. ... 

Désirant laisser une porte ouverte a la paix, le Chancelier fédérale 
vient de télégraphier 4 Mr de Werther qu’il ne pouvait soumettre son 
rapport au Roi et qu’il abandonnait au Duc de Gramont de lui 
adresser ses demandes officiellement ... “‘Peut-étre’’ m’a t-il dit, 
“réfléchira-t-il 4 ce que ces demandes ont d’impossible, en se trouvant 
dans la nécessité de les formuler de la sorte. ...”’ 

Le Cte de Bismarck m’a paru fort ému de la situation trés grave du 


7 Oubril sent this query by telegram at once. 


8 Vladimir Ilyich Westmann was assistant minister of foreign affairs, 1866-75. In 
Gorchakov’s absence, he was in charge of the Russian foreign office. 
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moment et désireux d’éviter la guerre. I] est faché de voir ses mouve- 
ments arrétés par l’absence du Roi. Depuis trois jours il réclame Sa 
Majesté et a été obligé de déposer sa démission a Ses pieds pour 
obtenir Sa présence, “car” a-t-il ajouté, “si cet état de choses devait 
se prolonger je ne pourrais répondre de rien.”’ [The French can push 
toward the Rhine without finding sufficient Prussian forces to stop 
them, but military measures cannot be taken without the king.] 

Jusqu’ici les armements de la France ne présentait pas de danger. 
... Mais les nouvelles des ports maritimes sont beaucoup plus im- 
portantes. On arme la flotte cuirassée une 15me de batiments pour 
des opérations sur les cétes allemandes. Ces mesures sont graves. 

La flotte allemande tient en attendant la mer, sans que |’on sache 
ou elle se trouve actuellement. Les dépéches échangées entre le Grand 
Amiral et le Ministére de la Marine n’ont pu étre lues. Il y avait 
erreur dans les chiffres dont on avait muni la flotte. Le Prince Adalbert 
a en attendant repris la mer sans attendre de nouvelles de Berlin. On 
a nolisé des batiments de commerce en Angleterre pour tacher de le 
trouver et de le prévenir de la situation du moment. ... Bismarck se 
plaint de ces dispositions du G[énéra]l de Roon. ... 


Oubril to Westmann 


No. 138 Berlin, July 2/14, 1870 


Aprés l’exposé que présente mon rapport précédant, le Cte de Bis- 
marck s’est étendu sur les dangers d’une guerre entre deux Puissances 
de l'Europe centrale, de force 4 peu prés égale et nécessaires a l’équi- 
libre Européen. I] lui semblait que les autres grandes Puissances 
avaient tout intérét 4 conjurer un semblable danger par leur inter- 
vention. 

Aprés cette observation, le Chancelier fit allusion a l’attitude de 
l’Autriche dont les décisions éventuelles ne le rassurent que médiocre- 
ment. ... C’est ainsi que le Cabinet de Vienne s’était en tout dernier 
lieu déclaré prét a Paris 4 appuyer les garanties que voulait encore 
obtenir le Gouvernement francais au sujet de l’incident Hohenzollern. 

Ces observations faites, le Cte de Bismarck m’a posé deux ques- 
tions: 1°) si les Grandes Puissances ne feraient pas a Paris des 
démarches énergiques en faveur de la paix; et 2°) si la guerre venant 
a éclater et dans le cas ou |’Autriche prendrait part a la lutte, nous 
laisserions écraser la Prusse au risque de voir les Francais 4 Berlin et 
a Posen. Cette éventualité ne pouvait nous étre indifférente, a son 
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avis, et il serait heureux d’étre rassuré sur nos intentions a l’égard de 


a) l’Autriche, dans le cas ot cette Puissance voudrait entrer effectivement 








en lice. 

{Oubril promised to communicate these questions to the emperor 
and remarked, on the first point, that he expected word from Brunnow 
on England’s plans and would inform Bismarck at once. On the 
second point, Oubril doubted that Austria would dare enter the war, 
in view of her internal difficulties and the dislike of the Germans and 
Hungarians for Beust’s policy.] 





a) Vous connaissez déja mes décisions [marginal note of the tsar]. 


War was now certain. No more hesitation. Bismarck 
breathed freely at last. His ill-health vanished. He confessed 
that the present moment was most favorable for the great con- 
test with France. This interview of July 15 is indeed revealing 
for Bismarck’s psychology at this supreme hour, against the 
background of popular patriotic fervor. 


Oubril to Westmann 
No. 140 Berlin, July 3/15, 1870 


Le Cte de Bismarck est revenu me voir ce matin. II m’a de suite dit 
que la guerre lui paraissait decidée. Les nouvelles de Paris an- 
nongaient que |’on mobilisait le corps de la garde et que |’on avait 
convoqué les réserves. La Prusse ne pouvait plus retarder la mobilisa- 
tion de son armée, 4 moins d’étre prise au dépourvu. II se rendait a 
Ja rencontre du Roi 4 Brandenbourg, muni de l’ordre de mobilisation. 
Si Sa Majesté préférait en remettre la signature au lendemain, il était 
décidé a ne point la presser. La mesure serait alors décrétée aprés le 
conseil militaire, qui devait avoir lieu ce jour-la chez le Roi. 

[Bismarck thinks the French will enter the left bank via the Saar 
and Moselle and may occupy the entire district. He does not know 
whether they will respect the neutrality of Luxembourg, but he thinks 
they will ““ménager” the Bavarian Palatinate. The French can throw 
120,000 men into these parts before Prussia can completely concen- 
trate her forces on the right bank. Prussia must mobilize, leave two 
observation corps of 50,000 each in Holstein and Stettin, and take 
measures to obstruct the mouths of the Ems, Weser, Elbe, etc.| 

Tout en étant pénétré de la gravité de la situation, le Cte de Bis- 
marck était calme et serein. I] ne se plaint plus de sa santé; ses forces 
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et son sommeil sont revenus; il semble oublier complétement les 
souffrances dont il était obsédé dans des moments plus calmes. L’acti- 
vité fébrile et l’agitation de ces derniers jours paraissent au contraire le 
soutenir. Si la guerre avec la France était inévitable un jour, comme 
on le supposait assez généralement, il lui semble que le moment actuel 
est plutét favorable 4 la Prusse. [News from all over Germany en- 
courages him. Many details.| Dans cet état de choses |’Allemagne 
peut accepter la lutte dans des conditions peut-étre moins désavanta- 
geuses qu’a tout autre moment. [Bismarck’s fear revived when the 
king traveled through Coblenz, for he might have been induced to 
sign something he would have regretted.| 

Les dés en sont jetés! Hier Berlin avait l’aspect d’un jour de féte. 
Quel contraste avec 1866! Alors tout était triste et morne. Au- 
jourd’hui la ville semblait féter les anniversaires de gloire et les 
victoires du pays. Puissent ces cris d’allégresse ne point étre trom- 
peurs! 


A fortnight later, on July 28, Bismarck impressed the Russian 
envoy as being very satisfied with his work. He was especially 
gratified with the patriotic co-operation of the southern states 
in a common cause. “That is the way I always hoped and 
wished to see it,” he said. Bismarck indicated his intention not 
to impose restrictions upon those states so long as they “march 
with us.” 

Freed from the tension of the preceding months, Bismarck 
became garrulous and revealed (not without calculated indiscre- 
tion and judicious inexactitude) the series of his maneuvers 
since 1855 to keep Napoleon III “amused.” As usual, he repre- 
sented his own position as that of the innocent Joseph resisting 
Potiphar’s wife. New is the insinuation that Prince Napoleon 
broached the Belgium-Luxembourg cession during his unwel- 
come stay in Berlin in February, 1868. New also is Bismarck’s 
justified boast that he had never given the French one written 
line that they could use against him. These admissions to Oubril 
provided the confidential background for Bismarck’s contempo- 
raneous revelation in the newspapers of the most ambitious of 
the French projects, the “Benedetti Treaty” and the offers of 
Colonel Kiss in 1866. 

Despite mental reservations as to the complete veracity of 
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their Prussian ally,® both Oubril and the tsar were inclined to 
accept the new unity of Germany with resignation, so long as 
it did not include the territorial aggrandizement of Prussia. 
“Tt is a success fostered and sanctioned by the maladroitness of 
France,” wrote the Russian envoy; and the tsar, in a marginal 
note at this passage, gave his own amen to that historical 


judgment. 
Oubril to Westmann 


No. 173 Berlin, July 17/29, 1870 


[Bismarck had talked to Oubril about the Benedetti treaty, which 
he had recently given to the newspapers with the date 1867.] 

Ce traité n’est du reste que l’un des nombreux projets qui lui ont 
été successivement proposés par différentes notabilités francaises 
durant des pourparlers qui remontent jusqu’a l’année 1855. Ils ont 
toujours été repris et continués en 1860, comme en 1861 et les années 
suivantes. L’une de ces propositions lui avait été remise entr’autres 
par le Général Fleury dans |’un de ses voyages par Berlin. ... D’autres 
ouvertures faites au moment de la guerre avec |’Autriche avaient en 
vue la maniére de soulever les provinces autrichiennes, la Hongrie et 
la Bohéme. [Bismarck could compromise many people, but he does 
not care to do so, except Benedetti, in view of the latter’s official 
capacity. Bismarck read to Oubril a treaty in nine articles proposed 
by France.] 

“Cela vous donne une idée,”’ observa le Cte de Bismarck aprés 
cette lecture, “des incroyables suggestions que nous faisait constam- 
ment la France. Leur ignorance géographique—car le Palatinat n’a 
jamais eu onze cent mille habitans quoiqu’ils aient voulu me le 
prouver al’aide d’un vieux manual géographique—égalait la vanité de 
leurs Agens, vanité qui, la plupart du tems, obscurcissait méme leur 
intelligence. Comment les hommes d’état frangais pouvaient-ils en 
effet croire qu’un Ministre allemand souscrirait jamais a de pareilles 
conditions. Et c’est cependant avec de pareilles négociations secrétes 
que je les ai amusés pendant plus de cing ans, uniquement dans 
l’intérét de nos relations et de la paix. Vous concevez ce qu’il m’a 
fallu d’attention soutenue, de travail et de patience pour soutenir 
toutes ces propositions diverses sans leur préter le flanc. Et je crois y 
étre parvenue, car ils n’ont jamais obtenu une ligne de ma main dont 
ils puissent se prévaloir. Quant a leurs propositions, elles n’ont 

® These appear in Oubril’s autograph letter to Westmann, July 20/August 1, 1870, 
and the tsar’s marginal note thereon. 
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ménagé aucun lambeau de territoire sur leurs frontiéres: nile Piémont 
ou l’on ne pouvait établir des distinctions de langue avec la France, ni 
la Suisse francaise, ni les anciennes frontiéres du nord-est. Elles se 
sont enfin portées sur le Luxembourg et la Belgique. Tout cela a fait 
lobjet des différentes missions qui nous étaient adressés a diverses 
reprises, sans oublier la présence prolongée du P{rin|jce Napoléon qui, 
lui aussi, m’a constamment parlé dans ce sens. 

“Le Roi n’a eu connaissance de ces différens pourparlers qu’en 
termes généraux. Je l’ai constamment prié de m’abandonner tous les 
détails de ce travail, que je trouvais inutile de Lui soumettre, tant 
qu’il ne s’agissait pas de prendre de résolutions. ...”’ 


Oubril to Westmann 

No. 174 Berlin, July 17/29, 1870 

[Interview with Bismarck yesterday. He seemed very satisfied with 
the military and political situation. He had exposed the French in- 
trigues through the newspapers. He realized, to be sure, the harm that 
the French might do by blockading the Baltic ports.] I] s’attend a 
voir Varzin saccagé. ... Mais il reconstruira cette bicoque et s’est 
borné pour plus de sfireté a en faire seulement retirer tous ses papiers. 
[Otherwise the military situation assures success. Military details.] 

Mais ce qui enchante surtout le Chancelier fédéral, c’est l’attitude 
de l’Allemagne entiére et celle des Etats du Midi. “C’est ainsi,” 
m’a-t-il dit, “que je l’ai toujours révée et désirée. L’entente se fait 
entre les Gouvernements et les différents pays allemands. Or c’est tout 
ce que je demande. Car il est évident que nous n’imposerons jamais 
notre volonté ou nos combinaisons a ceux de ces pays qui marchent 
avec nous. Ils devront toujours étre consultés et nous ne pourrons les 
obliger 4 accepter ce qui leur serait contraire. Nous avons pu forcer 
la Saxe 4 accepter nos décrets; le Mecklembourg jamais. Les rela- 
tions sont ainsi intimes; un méme but nous unit; l’entente s’établit. 
C’est tout ce que je demande, d’autant plus que dans ma pensée ces 
pays ne sont pas miirs pour une autre combinaison. Vous le savez, 
cela a toujours été ma pensée et je ne l|’ai jamais caché: qu’il ne 
fallait rien imposer aux Etats du Midi, mais les laisser venir 4 nous 
et les accepter dans leur libre arbitre.” ... C’est un succés que la 


a) politique maladroite de la France a contribué 4a faciliter et a sanc- 


tionner. ... 





a) Oui, certes [marginal note of Tsar Alexander II]. 
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century the merchants and adventurers of Europe. In the markets of 

Goa, Macao, and Nagasaki they traded the products of Europe for the 
spices of India, the silks of China, and the lacquer ware of Japan. In the be- 
ginning the Spanish and Portuguese monopolized the trade. By the middle of 
the seventeenth century the merchants of the Iberian Peninsula were suc- 
ceeded in the Far East by the Dutch. The Dutch thereafter were almost 
forced to relinquish their hold by the eastward surge of traders and voyagers 
from England and France. Missionaries, especially the Jesuits, followed the 
merchants in an endeavor to win for Christianity the pagan souls of eastern 
and central Asia. Unlike those who preceded them, the Jesuits were men of 
erudition who reported with a fair degree of accuracy, if not always without 
bias, the peculiarities, customs, and traditions of the contemporary Chinese 
scene. 

Although accounts of China by merchants and adventurers constitute im- 
portant historical material of all sorts, Sino-European commercial relations 
are pertinent to the subject under consideration only in so far as they affected 
the development of European art and industry.'! Of more importance were the 
Jesuit missions in China, India, and the East Indies. Influenced by these 
Jesuit writings, European scholars became seriously interested in China. 
Robert C. Jenkins, an Englishman, published what was probably one of the 
first unbiased evaluations of The Jesuits in China (London, 1894). He begins 


|" THE fabled cities of China and India came during the sixteenth 


1 The following are good for commercial relations: Chang T’ien-Tsé, Sino-Portu- 
guese trade from 1514 to 1644: a synthesis of Portuguese and Chinese sources (Leyden, 
1934); the excellent study by Richard Schiick, Brandenburg-Preussens Kolonial-Politik 
(Leipsic, 1889); a series of documents edited by Claudius Madrolle, Les premiers 
voyages francais & la Chine: la compagnie de la Chine, 1698-1719 (Paris, 1901); the 
general article by Josef Dullinger, ‘‘Die Handelskompagnien Oesterrichs nach Ostindien 
in der ersten Hilfte des achtzehnten Jahrhunderts,” Zeitschrift fiir Social- und Wirt- 
schaftsgeschichte, VII (1899), 44-83; the detailed account written from the archives of the 
Ostend Company by Michael Huisman, La Belgique commerciale sous l’ empereur Charles 
VI: la Compagnie d’Ostende (Brussels, 1902); Henri Cordier, ‘La compagnie prus- 
sienne d’Embden au XVIII¢® siécle,”’ T’oung Pao, XTX (1918-19), 127-243; and H. B. 
Morse, Chronicles of the East India Company trading to China, 1635-1834 (5 vols.; Oxford, 
1926-29). 
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his account with Ricci and refuses, unlike many Protestants, to believe that 
the Jesuits poisoned the papal legate, Cardinal de Tournon. Since the Jesuits 
themselves have been forbidden by papal edict to write upon the theological 
issues of the Rites Controversy, knowledge of that heated debate has to come 
from writers who have had no access to the masses of documents which must 
exist in the Jesuit and papal archives. 

Jesuit scholars, however, have worked over much of the factual material re- 
lating to the China mission. Anton Huonder’s Deutsche Jesuitenmissiondre des 
17. und 18. Jahrhunderts: ein Beitrag zur Missionsgeschichte und zur deutschen 
Biographie (Freiburg, 1899) is valuable for showing the part played in the 
China mission by German Jesuits. In 1928 Georges Soulié de Morant pub- 
lished his L’épopée des Jésuits francais en Chine, which is an inadequate at- 
tempt to describe the part played by the French missionaries who sailed for 
China in 1685. Of greater importance is Father C. Wessels’ Early Jesuit trav- 
elers in central Asia, 1603-1721 (The Hague, 1924), which treats individually 
the travels of such men as Bento de Goes, Antonio de Andrade, Francisco de 
Azevedo, Stephen Cacella and John Cabral, John Grueber and Albert d’Or- 
ville, and Hippolyte Desideri. A general work intended for popular consump- 
tion is Charles Wilfred Allan’s Jesuits at the court of Peking (Shanghai, 1935). 
This is probably the most adequate account published in English, but its 
deficiencies are many and apparent. The author begins with the activities of 
Francis Xavier in the Far East and ends with the dissolution of the Jesuit 
order during the Ch’ien Lung reign. In many ways Allan fails to appreciate, 
or at least fails to note, the implications of the Rites Controversy for the 
clergy and laity of Europe. Another study was published recently by Eloise 
Talcott Hibbert, Jesuit adventure in China during the reign of K’ang Hsi (New 
York, 1941). It is of little significance in that it is merely a compilation, in 
popular guise, of more scholarly secondary materials. Unlike Allan, Hibbert 
studies the Chinese reaction to the Jesuit mission. In the near future Professor 
Arnold H. Rowbotham, of the University of California, will publish with the 
press of that institution a work which will probably be entitled Missionary 
and mandarin: a study of cultural relations between China and Europe, chiefly 
in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. It is to be hoped that Mr. Row- 
botham’s work will answer the crying need for an adequate study of the 
Jesuits in China.? 

Since complete studies of the Jesuit mission are few and unsatisfactory, the 
investigator will find among his best sources the biographies of individual 
Jesuits. In 1932-34 Louis Pfister’s two volumes were published at Shanghai 
under the title: Notices biographiques et bibliographiques sur les Jésuites de 
Vancienne mission de Chine. These volumes contain 463 biographies with ade- 
quate bibliographical information. Although it is entirely dependent upon 


2 Cf. also A. H. Rowbotham, ‘“The Jesuits at the court of Peking,’’ Chinese social 
and political science review, IV (1919), 297-326. 
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European materials, Father Alfons Viith’s Johann Adam Schall von Bell 
(Cologne, 1933) is a worthy contribution to the history of the China mission. 
Henri Bernard’s Auz portes de la Chine (Tientsin, 1933) is an excellent study 
of the mission during the sixteenth century. Of even more importance is 
his work on Ricci and the mission.* Good bibliographies are supplied in 
both studies, but the volumes on Ricci are excessively detailed. Father Ber- 
nard’s recent article, ‘‘Ferdinand Verbiest: continuateur de l’ceuvre scien- 
tifique d’Adam Schall,’’ Monumenta serica, V (1940), 103-40, supplements H. 
Bosman’s long documentary review of the scientific studies of Verbiest.‘ 
Robert Chambrié’s biography, Michel Boym, jésuite polonais, et la fin des 
Mings (1646-1662), contribution a Uhistoire des missions d’Extréme Orient 
(Paris, 1933), is replete with errors in detail. Professor Pelliot’s extended re- 
view (T’oung Pao, XXI [1934], 178-87) fills in certain of Chambrié’s omissions 
and corrects many of his mistakes. Although there have been recently pub- 
lished these biographies of the Jesuits in China, there is need for more ade- 
quate accounts of the activities of such scholars as Couplet, Bouvet, Tachard, 
and Gerbillon.® 

It was primarily through the French Jesuits that France and the remainder 
of continental Europe obtained accurate information of China. French mar- 
ket places were the European centers for Chinese porcelains, silks, and lac- 
quers, as well as for European imitations of Chinese originals. The distin- 
guished Sinologist, Henri Cordier, made the first general survey of Chinese 
influences in eighteenth-century France. His La Chine en France au XV III® 
siécle (Paris, 1910) points out the impacts of China in French artistic and in- 
tellectual endeavor. Of special significance are his studies of porcelain, tapes- 
try, garden art, and painting. There are sixteen excellent photographic repro- 
ductions in the book, several of which are colored. In his last chapter M. 
Cordier takes notice of the Chinese who came to France during, and before, 
the eighteenth century; he fails, however, to include the Chinese convert who 
accompanied Father Martini to Europe in 1655. Cordier’s researches have 
formed the foundation upon which most of the later studies relating to this 
general subject have been based. 

During the same year in which Cordier’s book appeared, Mile Héléne 
Belevitch-Stankevitch published Le gowit chinois en France au temps de Louis 


’ Henri Bernard, Le Pére Matthieu Ricci et la société chinoise de son temps (2 vols.; 
Tientsin, 1937). 

4**Ferdinand Verbiest, directeur de l’Observatoire de Peking (1623-88),’’ Revue des 
questions scientifiques, LXXXI (1912), 195-273, 375-464. 

5 There is the totally inadequate study by C. F. Waldack, “‘Le Pére Philippe Couplet, 
Malinois, S.J., missionaire en Chine (1623-94),’’ Analectes pour servir aU histoire ecclési- 
astique de la Belgique, IX (1872), 5-31. J. J. Heeren’s article (“Father Joachim Bou- 
vet’s picture of Emperor K’anghsi,’’ Asia major, VII [1932], 556-72) gives some bio- 
graphical data. 
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XIV (Paris, 1910). This work is divided into two parts, the first of which 
surveys French commercial relations with the Far East. The author has made 
a detailed study of the various French East India companies and the Siamese 
embassy to France (1684). Her accounts of the voyages of “‘l’Amphitrite”’ 
are based largely upon the documents published by Claudius Madrolle (ed.), 
Les premiers voyages francais a la Chine: la Compagnie de la Chine, 1698-1719 
(Paris, 1901). Part II of the Belevitch-Stankevitch work is concerned with 
the influences of Chinese art objects in the France of Louis XIV. The author 
obtained her data through four main sources: Inventaire général du mobilier de 
la couronne, Inventaire de Versailles, Inventaire des meubles du chateau de V er- 
sailles vérifiés en 1708, and Journal du garde-meuble de la couronne. Of these, 
the most complete is the Inventaire général, which gives a careful list of objects 
acquired between 1663 and 1715. Mlle Belevitch-Stankevitch also includes 
four appendixes and a comprehensive bibliography of memoirs and pertinent 
secondary materials. 

Richard Graul, the German art historian, presents a general survey of 
Chinese influences in European artistic endeavor which he entitled Osta- 
statische Kunst und ihr Einfluss auf Europa (Leipsic, 1906). Although Graul’s 
is a pioneering work, it remains useful as a guide to the various fields in which 
Chinese art left deep impressions. Three years later, Friedrich Laske pub- 
lished Der ostasiatische Einfluss auf die Baukunst des Abendlandes, vornehmlich 
Deutschlands im achtzehnten Jahrhundert (Berlin, 1909). This was one of the 
earliest works definitely to direct attention to Chinese architectural influ- 
ences, aside from the purely decorative motifs upon which Graul had concen- 
trated his efforts. Laske cites numerous examples of the rounded corner, 
curved eaves, and the elliptical windows characteristic of rococo buildings. 
Like Graul, Laske studied the effects of lacquer upon interior decoration, 
furniture, and style. Additional materials are to be found in the dissertation 
published by Chisaburo Yamada, Die Chinamode des Spdtbarock (Berlin, 
1935). Of special interest also is Yamada’s study of the origins of the lacquer 
industry in Germany. There are many accounts of the successes of the Martin 
brothers in France, but Yamada is one of the first to discuss the independent 
growth of the industry in Brandenburg-Prussia. 

Eleanor von Erdberg’s Chinese influence on European garden structures 
(Cambridge, Mass., 1936) was begun as a dissertation at the University of 
Bonn. Since its publication by the Harvard University Press, this book has 
become a standard work of reference.’ The author distinguishes three basic 
styles within the Chinese mode in garden architecture: the exotic, the gro- 


® See also J. J. L. Duyvendak, ‘“The first Siamese embassy to Holland,”’ T’oung Pao, 
XXXII (1936), 255-92. 

7 Supplement with the excellent study by H. Vogel, ‘‘Der chinesische Geschmack in 
der deutschen Gartenarchitektur des achtzehnten Jahrhunderts,”’ Zeitschrift fiir Kunst- 
geschichte, I (1932), 322-35. 
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tesque, and the imitative. It is, of course, impossible to date the beginning, or 
the end, of each style epoch, inasmuch as the epochs frequently parallel one 
another. To the present writer it seems that the author’s distinctions between 
the exotic and the grotesque styles are of slight consequence. Actually, it ap- 
pears from her analysis that the exotic and grotesque styles should be treated 
as a single fashion, to be distinguished only from the imitative style. There is 
attached to the book a valuable appendix which lists with annotations the 
buildings mentioned in the text. Although the bibliography is extensive, it 
would have been improved by separating primary sources and secondary ma- 
terials. There are a few factual errors, but they are of slight consequence to 
the general thesis. 

The rage for Chinese art objects lasted in France until the end-years of the 
eighteenth century. As the decades slipped by, however, the appeal of China 
was gradually transferred from the realms of art and commerce to the ex- 
panses of literature and philosophy. The influences of China upon French 
literature are outlined by Pierre Martino in his L’Orient dans la littérature 
francaise au XVIT* et au XVIITI* siécle (Paris, 1906). Although only a small 
portion of the work is devoted to Chinese influences, it remains the standard 
introductory study. Martino showed for the first time that, of all oriental 
influences, Chinese was predominant in French literature before 1740. Later 
it was supplanted by the growing interest in Turkish and Persian literature. 
In Part I of his study the author sketches in broad terms the routes by which 
knowledge of the various oriental countries reached France. Part II is di- 
vided into six chapters, each of which embodies a discussion of oriental in- 
fluences upon a particular literary type. Under the general heading “‘tragedy,”’ 
Martino discusses Voltaire’s drama, L’orphelin de la Chine. Of more conse- 
quence is S. Goto’s article (“‘L’orphelin de la Chine et son original chinois,” 
Revue de littérature comparée, XII [1932], 712-28) in which Prémare’s transla- 
tion of the Orphan of the house of Tschao is discussed and compared with 
Voltaire’s drama based upon this translation.? Although Martino’s work needs 
to be revised, it remains the only general work which attempts to review 
oriental influences upon French literature. 

Following the lead of M. Martino, Martha Pike Conant published a doc- 
toral dissertation under the title The oriental tale in England in the eighteenth 
century (New York, 1908). Like Martino, Miss Conant understood the Orient 
to comprise ‘“‘all countries from Turkey to Japan with the exception of the 
Holy Lands.”” The author makes clear that the influences of China upon Eng- 
lish literature came by way of France, especially through translations of 
French travel accounts and pseudo-travel accounts. In the vein of Mon- 


8 V. Pinot’s article (‘‘Les sources de l’orphelin de la Chine,’’ Revue d’ histoire littéraire 
de la France, XIV [1907], 462-71) fails to make mention of Prémare’s translation of the 
Chinese story. Evidently Pinot was unaware of Voltaire’s interest in Du Halde’s 
Description ... de la Chine, in which Prémare’s translation was first published. 
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tesquieu’s Lettres persanes, there were such English satires as Horace Wal- 
pole’s Letters from Xo-Ho (1757) and Oliver Goldsmith’s Citizen of the world 
(1762). Unlike the French satires in oriental guise, the English satires were 
aimed at social, rather than political, ills. Miss Conant also points out that 
the acceptance of oriental tales in Restoration England was probably due in 
large part to the prevailing interest in anything French, or in anything ac- 
cepted by the French. 

Shau Yi Chan (who has since changed the transliteration of his name to 
Ch’en Shou-Yi) completed in August, 1928, a dissertation entitled ‘‘The in- 
fluence of China on English culture during the eighteenth century.” Mr. 
Ch’en’s thesis was presented to the department of comparative literature of 
the University of Chicago. Although it has not been published as a whole, the 
author has issued certain chapters as separate articles.’ He discusses the earli- 
est references to Cathay in Sir John Mandeville’s V oiage and travaile, as well as 
Shakespeare’s references to the ‘‘Cataians.’” Of interest, also, are his analyses 
of Hakluyt’s Principall nauigations (1589) and Purchas’ Pilgrimage (1613). 
In his second chapter Mr. Ch’en shifts the focal point to France and discusses 
the importance to English thought of Du Halde’s Description and Le Comte’s 
Mémoires. His third chapter surveys the criticisms of China to be found in the 
writings of Daniel Defoe, including the second and third parts of Robinson 
Crusoe and the Serious reflections. The fourth chapter attempts to evaluate 
the part played by the “Chinese orphan” in European and English literature. 
Although the author had, of necessity, to omit certain versions of the Yiian 
story, it does not appear justifiable to leave out the versions of Metastasio and 
Goethe while including adaptations by persons of lesser importance. The au- 
thor’s account of William Hatchett’s Chinese orphan (1741) and its sources is 
excellent. His fifth chapter is devoted to a study of Oliver Goldsmith and 
makes few, if any, contributions. Although there may be some question yet 
as to Sir Thomas Percy’s source for his translation of what he called the 
Hau kiou choaan, Mr. Ch’en in his sixth chapter has convincingly argued that 
Percy translated the Chinese novel from a Portuguese translation which he 
found among the papers of Wilkinson, a Northamptonshire neighbor. The 
last chapter, which summarizes the development of the Anglo-Chinese garden 
style, was probably included for the sake of completeness, since the author 
relies mainly upon secondary materials. As a whole, Mr. Ch’en’s study is a 
worthy contribution and one which deserves publication after the making of a 
few minor revisions and corrections. 


®**Daniel Defoe, China’s severe critic,’” Nankai social and economic quarterly, VII 
(1935), 511-51; ‘““Thomas Percy and his Chinese studies,’’ Chinese social and political 
science review, XX (1936), 202-30; ““*The Chinese garden in eighteenth-century England,’’ 
T’ien Hsia monthly, IV (April, 1936), 321-39; ‘‘The Chinese orphan, a Yiian play: 
its influence on European drama of the eighteenth century,”’ ibid., V (September, 1936), 
89-115; “‘Oliver Goldsmith and his Chinese letters,” ibid., VIII (January, 1939), 34-52. 
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The influences of China in German literature have been studied by Eduard 
Horst von Tscharner in his recent book, China in der deutschen Dichtung bis zur 
Klassik (Munich, 1939). For his doctoral dissertation at the University of 
Berlin, Herr von Tscharner presented in 1934 a study of Chinese influences in 
German literature from the middle ages through the seventeenth century. In 
the same year the dissertation was published as two articles in Sinica.’° In the 
work under consideration the author has given a brief synopsis of his disserta- 
tion as an introductory chapter. Later issues of Sinica also published the 
chapters entitled “‘Klassik’”’ (IX [1934], 185-98, 269-80), “‘Barock”’ (XII 
[1937], 91-129), and ‘‘Aufklirung und Rokoko” (XII [1937], 181-207). China 
in der deutschen Dichtung brings together the results of eight years or more of 
research. Of special importance are Tscharner’s analyses of such tedious 
works as Christian W. Hagdorn’s Aeyquan (1670), Eberhard Werner Happel’s 
Der asiatische Onogambo (1673), and Rudolf Gasser’s Aussforderung (1686-88). 
Perhaps the weakest portion of the monograph is that devoted to the thought 
of the Aufkldérung. Insufficient emphasis has been allotted to Leibniz and 
Christian Wolff, whose studies of China and the Chinese were of special sig- 
nificance to the French ‘‘philosophes”’ and to the German thinkers of the late 
eighteenth century. 

In his chapter entitled ‘“‘Klassik,’’ Tscharner assembles the latest research 
concerning Goethe’s interest in China. It was Woldemar Freiherr von Bieder- 
mann who began serious study of Goethe’s awareness of China in his Goethe- 
forschungen (Leipsic, 1886-99). Biedermann’s researches were supplemented 
by Ernst Beutler’s ‘‘Goethe und die chinesische Literature,” Das Buch in 
China und das Buch iiber China (Frankfurt am Main, 1928). Herr von 
Tscharner fails to mention Richard Wilhelm’s “‘Goethe und die chinesische 
Kultur,” Jahrbuch des freien deutschen Hochstifts (1927), pp. 301-16. In 
this essay Wilhelm made the observation that certain of the maxims in 
Goethe’s short story ‘Wer ist der Verriiter?”’ in Wilhelm Meisters Wander- 
jahre are similar to those found in the Hsiao ching [Classic of filial piety]. 
Wilhelm made these comparisons without knowing that Goethe had actu- 
ally seen the Chinese work; in fact, he writes (p. 315) that it can scarcely 
be considered that Goethe knew anything of the Hsiao ching. Tscharner 
notes (p. 81) that Goethe mentioned in his diary of 1770 Father Noél’s 
Sinensis imperii libri Classici sex (1711). Included among Noél’s translations 
is the Hsiao ching. It is, therefore, at least possible that Goethe knew some- 
thing of the Chinese Classic and its contents when he wrote the maxims in 
‘Wer ist der Verriiter ?”’ Although Tscharner’s work was probably prepared 
for popular consumption, it lacks none of the attributes of a scholarly mono- 
graph except an extensive and annotated bibliography. The book is attrac- 


10**China in der deutschen Dichtung des Mittelalters und der Renaissance,”’ Sinica, 
IX (1934), 8-31; ‘Die Erschliessung Chinas in 16. und 17. Jahrhundert,”’ ibid., pp. 
50-77. 
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tively illustrated with ten photographic reproductions taken from seven- 
teenth- and eighteenth-century travel accounts and books of fiction. 

In 1935, the year after Tscharner completed his dissertation, Ursula 
Aurich published in the Germanische Studien (No. 169) a work entitled China 
im Spiegel der deutschen Literatur des 18. Jahrhunderts (Berlin). The contribu- 
tions of this study are few, since to a large extent it is based upon secondary 
materials. Despite numerous errors in fact and interpretation, the author has 
presented what purports to be a study of literature in its contemporary set- 
ting. Aurich pays far more heed to porcelains, lacquers, and architecture of 
the period than does Tscharner. On the whole, however, Aurich’s work has 
been superseded by Tscharner’s later study, which is superior in almost every 
regard." 

For the influences of China on late eighteenth- and early nineteenth-cen- 
tury German literature the researches of Ernst Rose, of New York University, 
complement those by Tscharner.'* Of interest, also, is Elizabeth Selden’s dis- 
sertation at the University of California pertaining to China in German poetry 
from 1773 to 1833. She has prepared a work of interpretation which surveys 
the romantic attitude of Ludwig Unzer, Goethe, and Riickert toward Chinese 
civilization. Miss Selden’s work is shortly to be published as a part of the 
University of California ‘“‘Publications in modern philology.” 

To the rationalistic philosophers of the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies China presented an excellent, practical example of the virtues thought 
to be inherent in natural philosophy and lay morality. The Jesuits set out to 
paint China as the country of Confucius—a name which has since become 
synonymous in Western minds with reason! They failed to discuss, and some- 
times suppressed, knowledge of the fervently emotional cults of Taoism! and 
Buddhism, which were as much a part of the Chinese scene as Confucianism. 
Unfortunately for the Jesuits, their praise of Confucianism proved to be a 
boomerang which returned with redoubled fury in the form of pamphlets, let- 
ters, and books written by their rationalistic opponents in Europe. 

Virgile Pinot’s La Chine et la formation de l’esprit philosophique en France, 
1640-1740 (Paris, 1932), is indispensable to serious study of Chinese influences 
in the European Enlightenment. The volume is divided into two parts. The 


11 See the highly critical review of Aurich’s work by Ernst Rose, Germanic review, 
XII (1937), 70-72. 

2 Professor Rose published a preliminary survey of his contemplated work in Geistige 
Arbeit, V (1938), 5-6. Because of political conditions, Mr. Rose’s monograph, China in 
der deutschen Literatur des neunzehnten Jahrhunderts, ein Beitrag zur Geschichte der 
literarischen Mythenbildung, has not yet been made available. One chapter of this 
monograph has already appeared: ‘‘China und die Spiitromantik,’’ Mitteilungen der 
Akademie zur wissenschaftlichen Erforschung und zur Pflege des Deutschtums, XV (1940), 
236-49. 


18 See E. H. von Tscharner, ““Das Schicksal Lau Dsis im Europa des 17. und 18. 
Jahrhunderts,’ Sinica, VIII (1933), 232-38. 
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first book is devoted to a careful survey of ‘Les sources de la connaissance de 
la Chine.” It is difficult to comprehend why in this section M. Pinot allotted 
so much space to French relations with Siam, since they had little direct bear- 
ing upon the development of the “‘esprit philosophique.”” His account of the 
Rites Controversy and the subsequent polemical literature is the most ade- 
quate yet perused by the present writer. Of utmost importance, however, 
to Pinot’s general thesis are his critical studies of the three basic works from 
which the “philosophes”’ gleaned their knowledge of China. His discussions 
of Confucius Sinarum philosophus (1687), the Lettres édifiantes et curieuses 
(1703-74), and Du Halde’s Description ... de la Chine (1735) show clearly that 
emendations and corrections were made by the Jesuit editors to implement 
their position in the Rites Controversy. Pinot concludes that Aymon’s as- 
sertion in the Acta eruditorum (1713) that the Jesuits edited the translations 
of the Chinese Classics to meet their own religious requirements is an exag- 
geration. By comparison of manuscripts he ascertained that the censored 
portions of the manuscripts could be considered corrections rather than 
changes. Pinot does, however, warn that in reading these materials it is nec- 
essary always to keep in mind the bitterness, hate, and envy stirred up by the 
question of the Rites. 

Pinot entitles the second part of his study: “‘La découverte de la Chine et 
la formation de l’esprit philosophique.”’ In this section the first chapter con- 
siders the antiquity of China and the questions of chronology arising there- 
from. Had Chinese history proved to be more ancient than biblical accounts, 
it would have placed in jeopardy the accepted chronology of the Old Testa- 
ment. In this connection Pinot discusses La Peyrére’s hypothesis of the Pre- 
adamites and Isaac Vossius’ refusal to believe that the Deluge had covered 
the earth. Unlike La Peyrére and Vossius, Father Philippe Couplet, who pub- 
lished a Tabula chronologica monarchiae Sinicae (1686), refused to recognize a 
necessary conflict between biblical and Chinese chronology but contended, 
rather, that Chinese chronological data confirmed biblical data if the Septu- 
agint version of the Bible were accepted in place of the Vulgate. In fact, 
George Horn, an Englishman, identified Fu hsi, the traditional first emperor 
of China, with Adam. By 1740, however, the authenticity of Chinese history 
had been proved by mathematical verifications of eclipses noted in the Chi- 
nese annals. When Voltaire set out to write his Essai sur les meurs, there re- 
mained little doubt in the minds of unbiased persons that the history of China 
antedated accepted biblical chronology. 

Pinot’s second chapter in this section discusses Chinese philosophy and re- 
ligion. He comments upon such religious works as La Mothe le Vayer’s De la 
vertu des payens,'* Herbert of Cherbury’s De religione Gentilium, and Huet’s 
Mémoires. He treats such philosophical characters as Bayle, Malebranche, 


14 Cf, A. H. Rowbotham, ‘‘La Mothe le Vayer’s Vertu des payens and eighteenth- 
century cosmopolitanism,’’ Modern language notes, LIII (1938), 10-14. 
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Leibniz, Levesque de Burigny, and Fréret.!® He also analyzes the opinions 
expressed by the Jesuit figuristes, whose outstanding exponents were Bouvet, 
Prémare, and Lafitau. He points out that in Bayle’s time the Chinese were 
looked upon as atheists but that by the middle of the eighteenth century the 
Deists had adopted them as exponents of their credo. The last chapter re- 
lates lay morality to good government and cites the Chinese government as 
paternalistic and lay. Despite numerous typographical errors, Pinot’s is the 
best work yet produced on the topic under discussion. It is greatly to be re- 
gretted that the author did not live to carry his study through the remaining 
years of the eighteenth century. 

Using Pinot as a general guide, the present writer has recently written, 
and submitted to the department of history of the University of Chicago, a 
doctoral dissertation entitled: ‘‘Contributions of China to German civiliza- 
tion, 1648-1740." The monograph is divided into four chapters, the first of 
which surveys German attempts to organize East India companies and to win 
a place in the lucrative China trade. In the second chapter there is a detailed 
discussion of the importation of Chinese art objects and their influences upon 
German art and industry; there is included an analysis based upon Tschar- 
ner’s excellent study of Chinese influences upon German literature. The third 
chapter surveys the works of the Sinologists, or pseudo-Sinologists, of the pe- 
riod: Andreas Miiller, Christian Mentzel, and Gottlieb Siegfried Bayer. The 
last chapter is devoted to theological and philosophical problems occasioned 
by the discovery of China. Leibniz’ relations with the Jesuit missionaries 
are studied in some detail. The philosopher is considered as the pioneering 
spirit in Germany; to him is attributed the inspiration for Protestant mission- 
ary endeavors, as well as the introduction of China to German philosophers 
and theologians. The writings of A. H. Francke and Konrad Mel are studied 
since both men were vital spirits in the Protestant missionary movement. 
Among the philosophers of the period, the works of Christian Thomasius, 
Christian Wolff, and Georg Eberhard Bilfinger are surveyed. Included, also, 
is a comprehensive bibliography of primary and secondary works. 

One of the basic secondary materials is Franz Rudolf Merkel, G. W. von 
Leibniz und die China-Mission (Leipsic, 1920). After surveying in cursory 
fashion the historical evolution of the Jesuit mission in China, Merkel studies 
Leibniz’ first relations with the missionaries and traces the background of the 
compilation of missionary letters which Leibniz published in 1697 under the 


'8 As a supplement to his work, Pinot published Documents inédits relatifs a la con- 
naissance de Chine en France de 1685 a 1740 (Paris, 1932). Most of the letters in this 
book were written either to or by Fréret. There are forty-two letters and observations. 


They were originally found by Henri Cordier in the Observatoire astronomique de 
Paris and the Dépdét des Cartes et Plans de la Marine (Service hydrographique de 
la Marine). Since Cordier did not live to publish these documents, Pinot collected and 
edited them in conjunction with his studies. 
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title Novissima Sinica. The philosopher’s preface to the Novissima Sinica is 
carefully studied by Merkel as indicative of Leibniz’ ideas for uniting East 
and West by a great bridge of civilization. Merkel’s custom of quoting vast 
‘quantities of his materials in footnotes is valuable but is certainly not con- 
ducive to easy continuity. In his chapter on the influence of Leibniz’ thought 
upon contemporary scholars the author omits mention of French students 
such as Bayle and Renaudot, who highly respected Leibniz’ opinions. Never- 
theless, Merkel’s is one of the best books in the field and is a veritable mine of 
information for the contemporary German scene.'® 

Numerous articles have been written upon “‘philosophe”’ opinions of China. 
In addition to the general studies mentioned, there is S. Goto’s ‘“‘Les premiers 
échanges de civilization entre l’Extréme-Orient et l’Occident dans les temps 
modernes,”’ Revue de littérature comparée, VIII (1928), 401-19, 601-18. In this 
the author contends that the Occident introduced to China “‘l’esprit scien- 
tifique,” while China contributed to the West “‘les idées morales.”” The latter 
claim he bases upon the tenets of lay morality and good government which 
Confucianism is supposed to have supplied to eighteenth-century scholars.” 
In 1932 two studies of Voltaire’s interest in China were published: Walter 
Engemann’s dissertation Voltaire und China: ein Beitrag zur Geschichte der 
Volkerkunde und zur Geschichte der Geschichtsschreibung sowie zu ihren gegen- 
seitigen Beziehungen (Leipsic, 1932) and A. H. Rowbotham’s article entitled 
“Voltaire, Sinophile,”’ which appeared in Publications of the Modern Language 
Association, XLVII (1932), 1050-65.!5 Engemann’s dissertation is, in the na- 
ture of the case, more detailed than Rowbotham’s article, but the two studies 
reach essentially the same conclusions. Voltaire recognized in Confucianism 
a manifestation of Deism and viewed China as the ideal state ruled paternalis- 


16 Consult also A. Waley, “Leibniz and Fu-hsi,’’ Bulletin of the School of Oriental 
Studies (London), II (1921), 165-67, in which the alleged relationship between Leibniz’ 
binary arithmetic and the trigrams of the J Ching is clearly explained. See also Georg 
Runze, ‘“‘Leibniz Gedanke einer natiirlichen Interessengemeinschaft zwischen China 
un Deutschland,’ Deutsche Rundschau, CCI (1924), 33-38; Henri Bernard, ‘“‘Chu Hsi’s 
philosophy and its interpretation by Leibniz,”’ T’ien Hsia monthly, V (1937), 9-18. An 
interesting analysis of the philosopher’s correspondence is contained in O. Francke, 
**Leibniz und China,”’ Zeitschrift der deutschen morgenldndischen Gesellschaft, LX XXII 
(1928), 155-78. 

17 Other general articles of interest are: A. H. Rowbotham, “‘China and the age of 
the Enlightenment in Europe,” Chinese social and political science review, XTX (1935), 
176-201; R. T. Flewelling, ““China and the European Enlightenment,”’ Personalist, 
XVIII (1937), 9-26; R. T. Flewelling, ‘‘Chinese influences in late Cartesianism,” 
Travaux du 1X¢ Congrés International de Philosophie (Paris, 1937), III, 37-42; L. A. 
Maverick, “‘A possible Chinese source of Spinoza’s doctrine,’ Revue de littérature com- 
parée, XIX (1939), 417-28. 

18 See also ‘“Tschuangtse und Voltaire,’’ Sinica, II (1927), 55; F. Farjenel, “Vol- 
taire et les Chinois,” Revue hebdomadaire, XIX (Aug. 6, 1910), 114-29. 
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tically by an enlightened despot. Engemann presents a detailed study of Vol- 
taire’s attempts to interest Frederick the Great in China. He also studies 
Frederick’s attitude of indifference and gives an account of the king’s replies. 
Voltaire went so far as to compare Frederick with the Ch’ien Lung emperor 
(p. 91), as Leibniz had earlier compared Louis XIV with the K’anghsi em- 
peror. Both studies devote space to Voltaire’s discussions of Chinese history 
in the Essai sur les meurs. Engemann’s study is replete with small errors in 
spelling and in dates. 

Unlike Voltaire, Montesquieu failed to see in China the ideal state. E. 
Carcassonne’s “‘La Chine dans |’Esprit des Lois,” Revue d’histoire littéraire, 
XXXI (1924), 193-205, shows that Montesquieu thought of China as a des- 
potic state with a government based on fear. The philosopher accounted for 
China’s vast population by reference to the geography of the ““Middle King- 
dom,” which he insisted was highly favorable to the propagation of the 
species. 

The physiocrats were unanimous in their admiration for the Chinese. When 
M. de Montaudoin criticized Dupont de Nemours’ economic ideas, the latter 
allegedly remarked: ‘‘Vous ne lisez done pas Confucius!’ An excellent analy- 
sis of Quesnay’s Despotisme de la Chine (1767) is contained in V. Pinot’s “‘Les 
physiocrates et la Chine au XVIII siécle,”” Revue d’histoire moderne et con- 
temporaine, VIII (1906-7), 200-214.'* Pinot notes (p. 200) that Quesnay was 
called ‘‘the Confucius of Europe”’ since the physiocratic philosopher held agri- 
culture to be the touchstone of good government. Quesnay asserted that the 
government of China had endured for many centuries because the emperor, 
as well as the people, realized that “‘the land is the sole source of all wealth” 
(p. 207). Quesnay apparently did not realize that the early emperors of the 
Ch’ing (Manchu) dynasty came not from an agricultural society but from a 
people who earned their livelihood by hunting, fishing, and grazing. 

Of interest is the ninth chapter of Nathan Séderblom, Das Werden des 
Gottesglaubens (Leipsic, 1926). Herein the author describes, in broad outline, the 
place of Chinese influences in the history of European religious thought. Al- 
though Séderblom depends to a great extent upon secondary materials, his 
analysis is of interest in that he fits the peculiarities of the Enlightenment 
period into the whole picture of human belief in God. The author argues that 
the rationalism of Chinese thought appealed to the thinkers of the eighteenth 
century in much the same way that the Buddhism and the Brahmanism of 
India appealed to the mystics of the nineteenth century. In this connection 
there is an excellent article by R. S. Merkel, “‘Herder und die Mission,” 
Zeitschrift fiir Missionskunde und Religionswissenschaft, XXXVI (1921), 299- 


19 L. A. Maverick, “‘Chinese influence upon the physiocrats,’’ Economic history, II 
(1938), 54-67, makes no further contribution and is not so highly detailed. There is 
included a bibliography of books and articles which is of slight value. 
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322, in which the author portrays Herder as a thoroughgoing exponent of Chi- 
nese rationalism in his earlier years and of Indian mysticism in his later years. 

Within the last decade there have appeared in the field under consideration 
many articles of varying importance. Of outstanding significance is Profes- 
sor Arthur O. Lovejoy’s ‘‘Chinese origin of a romanticism,” Journal of English 
and Germanic philology, XXXII (1933), 1-20. He attempts to show that the 
rage for “things Chinese’’ launched “‘the gradual conscious revolt against neo- 
classical standards.”” Mr. Lovejoy argues (p. 20): 


A turning point in the history of modern taste was reached when the ideals of regu- 
larity, simplicity, uniformity, and easy logical intelligibility, were first openly im- 
pugned, when the assumption that true beauty is geometrical ceased to be one to 
which all consented, as to a Law of Nature. And in England [and on the continent], at 
all events, the rejection of this assumption seems throughout most of the eighteenth 
century, to have been commonly recognized as initially due to the influence and the 
example of Chinese art. 


This contention is based upon the change in aesthetic taste which was mani- 
fested in the Anglo-Chinese garden, in the denunciation of rigid formality for 
the Chinese conception of what Sir William Temple called ‘“Sharawadgi”’ 
(careless grace of the garden or gardener).”° 

Accompanying the interest in Chinese art, literature, and philosophy, there 
was a mild flair among linguists for the study of Chinese ideographs. Modern 
Sinclogues are, to a considerable degree, almost unaware of the existence of 
their early European forerunners. Recently, however, there have been studies 
of the writings, commentaries, and notes of the early students. Professor 
Rowbotham provided a general introduction to the subject in his ‘Brief ac- 
count of the early development of Sinology,’’ Chinese social and political science 
review, VII (1923), 113-41. Of special importance is J. J. L. Duyvendak’s 
‘Early Chinese studies in Holland,” T’oung Pao, XXXII (1936), 293-344. 
In this are traced the activities of Father Martini, along with illustrations of 
the vast ignorance about China of such renowned scholars as Scaliger. Ch’en 
Shou-Yi’s study, “John Webb: a forgotten page in the early history of Sinology 
in Europe” (Chinese social and political science review, XIX [1935], 295-330) 
contributes an analysis of Webb’s thesis that Chinese is the most ancient of 
languages—a thesis in which Leibniz was also interested. The present writ- 
er’s dissertation, earlier mentioned, has a chapter devoted to the Chinese 
studies of the early German scholars: Andreas Miiller, Christian Mentzel, and 
Gottlieb Siegfried Bayer. The section devoted to Miiller has been published 


20'Y. Z. Chang, “‘A note on Sharawadgi,’’ Modern language notes, XLV (1930), 221- 
24, gives the above translation, which he contends stems from the Chinese expression 
sa-ro-wai-dgi. Consult also the discussions of Sir William Temple’s works about 
China in Homer E. Woodbridge, Sir William Temple, the man and his works (New 
York, 1940). 
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separately as ‘“The Chinese studies of Andreas Miiller,” Journal of the Ameri- 
can Oriental Society, LX (1940), 564-75. On Miiller and Mentzel, Carl Stich- 
ler wrote a popular article, ““Zwei altberlinische Chinakundige und Oriental- 
isten zur Zeit des grossen Kurfiirsten,” Der Bar, illustrirte Wochenschrift fiir 
die Geschichte Berlins und der Mark Brandenburg, XXII (1896), 150-54, 163- 
65, 173-75. Of more significance is Franz Babinger’s dissertation, Gottlieb 
Siegfried Bayer (1694-1738): ein Beitrag zur Geschichte der morgenldéndischen 
Studien im 18. Jahrhundert (Munich, 1915), which contains an excellent ac- 
count of Bayer’s Chinese studies. The need is great for further research in 
this field, especially from the French side. 

Since much of the spadework is yet to be done, there exist few general works 
of merit. Friedrich Andreae’s essay ‘“‘China und das achtzehnte Jahrhundert” 
(Grundrisse und Bausteine zur Staats- und zur Geschichtslehre |Berlin, 1908}, 
pp. 121-200) is one of the earliest attempts to review Sino-European contacts 
during the era of the Enlightenment. Andreae began with Marco Polo, Man- 
deville, and the account of William of Rubruquis and followed the story 
through the eighteenth century. Of special interest is his last chapter, in 
which are traced the influences of China upon the ideal of the Enlightened 
Despot. 

The English translation of Adolf Reichwein’s general work was published 
in 1925, two years after its German publication date, under the title China 
and Europe: intellectual and artistic contacts in the eighteenth century (Lon- 
don). Although this is the best known of the several books discussed here, it 
is also one of the least satisfactory. The section on the Rococo period is by 
far the best portion of the work. Although Reichwein probably wrote for 
popular consumption, his numerous errors in fact and interpretation are in- 
excusable. An outstanding mistake (p. 84) is the author’s retention of an 
older error which has since been corrected many times. In G. Kramer’s biog- 
raphy of A. H. Francke, the Pharus missionis evangelicae (1701) was ascribed 
to Francke. In 1882 Kramer published an article®! in which he corrected his 
original error and ascribed to Konrad Mel the authorship of the Pharus. 
Reichwein retains Kramer’s original error. In matters of interpretation, es- 
pecially concerning Chinese history and philosophy, Reichwein’s book is re- 
plete with errors in judgment. The author's predilection for sweeping periods 
and rash generalizations is unscholarly. Such statements (p. 4) as ‘‘Especially 
upon that section of the younger generation which is disturbed by the spir- 
itual problems of the age has the secure tranquility of oriental wisdom made 
a lasting impression”’ might have been condoned by a missionary of the eight- 
eenth century, but they are distasteful to students of the twentieth century 
who have attempted to eradicate the notion that China is a land of mystery 
surrounded by an abyss of philosophy incomprehensible to the Western mind. 


21G. Kramer, “‘D. Konrad Mel, ein Missionsschriftsteller aus dem Anfang des 
achtzehnten Jahrhunderts,’ Allgemeine Missions-Zeitschrift, IX (1882), 481-93. 
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The real contribution of Reichwein’s work is the fact that it popularized for 
Europeans, as well as for Asiatics, the influences of China upon the European 
Enlightenment and the early years of the nineteenth century. 

It must by no means be assumed that the works here reviewed are the only 
available secondary materials of importance. This is but an examination of a 
selected few of the outstanding books and articles in the general field of Chi- 
nese influence upon the European Enlightenment. Here no attempt has been 
made to study Russian, Chinese, and Japanese materials.” 

On the basis of the works here examined, certain trends are to be noticed. 
French and German scholars have made the outstanding contributions. Brit- 
ish scholars have neglected this fertile field of eighteenth-century studies. 
Pinot’s work traces the influences of China upon the “‘esprit philosophique” 
to 1740, but there is no general survey of the “‘philosophes”’ for the remaining 
years of the Enlightenment. The same is true of studies on Germany. In 
general, the subject of Chinese influences upon eighteenth-century Europe has 
been approached from the literary or artistic point of view. Of course, other 
students have written on the commercial and philosophical sides of the pic- 
ture, but there yet remains much research to be done upon certain untouched 
aspects such as early Sinology. Above all, however, there is dire need for 
studies by general practitioners in the field of history—by persons able and 
willing to study the subject in relation to the European political, social, and 
economic background. The problem of basic importance, yet to be coped 
with, is the writing of a general work which will make use of available second- 
ary materials and will offer to the student of the Enlightenment an adequate 
survey of Chinese influences upon that movement. 


University or CH1caGco 
22 Ch’en Shou-Yi observes that Chinese scholars have begun to study the influences 


of Chinese civilization in foreign lands (‘‘Sino-European cultural contacts since the dis- 
covery of the sea route,” Nankai social and economic quarterly, VII [1935], 74). 











BOOK REVIEWS 


Uber den Prozess der Zivilisation: soziogenetische und psychogenetische Unter- 
suchungen. By NorsBert Eutas. Vol. I, Wandlungen des Verhaltens in den 
weltlichen Oberschichten des Abendlandes; Vol. I1, Wandlungen der Gesell- 
schaft: Entwurf zu einer Theorie der Zivilisation. Basel: Verlag Haus zum 
Falken, 1939. Pp. 327+-490. 


This work by a former student of Karl Mannheim applies to historical soci- 
ology the theory accepted rather widely in recent psychology, especially in be- 
haviorism and psychoanalysis, to the effect that human nature under the im- 
pact of custom and social control shows a much greater variety and plasticity 
than is generally assumed. Mannheim himself, in his latest volume on Man 
and society in an age of reconstruction (New York, 1940) has found in these ob- 
servations a support for activistic claims. A rationally considered “‘social 
technique,” which will produce ‘‘planned” effects on the human psyche, may 
in the future put an end to “‘all that we now call history, namely the unfore- 
seeable, fateful dominance of uncontrolled social forces’”’ (p. 193). But, for 
the past at least, and so long as the social ““mechanisms”’ are allowed to de- 
velop their inherent growth, the same psychological premises will lead rather 
to an increased emphasis on the stern laws of sociological causation in civiliza- 
tion—to the conclusion that it was largely the change in the social interde- 
pendence of individuals that caused the psychological nature of modern man 
to differ from that of man in previous periods. 

The work under discussion makes a bold and stimulating attempt to in- 
vestigate, throughout Western history, the influence of the state of social ag- 
gregation upon man’s behavior, his mentality, and emotional pattern. In the 
author’s own words, change in historical life occurs first in ‘“‘the manner in 
which men are forced to live with each other... .. For this reason the con- 
duct of men is transformed; accordingly, their mental perception and emo- 
tional pattern are changed as a whole”’ (II, 377). Owing to the continuous 
increase of social differentiation and integration, the individual in Western 
history has gradually been trained “increasingly to regulate, differentiate, 
stereotype, and stabilize his conduct.” A state of fear and inhibitions has been 
imposed on him by custom and education “‘to prevent breaches of socially 
accepted conduct,” until eventually the unrestrained emotionalism of medi- 
eval feudal knights has been transformed into our “‘civilized’’ behavior with 
the methodical regulation, rationalization, and hygiene of modern life (II, 
317). It is the strength of Elias’ work that it puts this general sociological 
theory to the test in a broad historical study which has a value of its own. 
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His first volume contains original investigations into the vast literature of 
guidebooks on courtesy, etiquette, and social behavior from the late middle 
ages to the nineteenth century. By pointing out the gradual emergence of 
the fork, the knife, the handkerchief, the suppression of spitting and bodily 
aggressiveness, and the development of sexual mores, this volume provides a 
sort of grammar for the psychological study of the history of social custom and 
behavior. The second volume, based on this analysis, reconstructs the psycho- 
logical development from medieval ‘‘emotionalism” to modern “‘civilized’’ re- 
straint within the framework of the changing “‘mechanisms” of society. In- 
cluded are several chapters of stimulating monographic studies on phases of 
the sociological background itself; among these, especially valuable are some 
observations on the gradual integration of feudal society and on the cultural 
implications of court society in the age of absolutism. 

But when these virtues are acknowledged, the critic must also state that 
the work as a whole fails to present a balanced analysis—one that does justice 
to historical reality. However promising the scheme attempted—to relate to 
the increasing intensity of social integration the growth of emotional restraint, 
methodical conduct, foresight, and rationalism, i.e., the same psychological 
traits that are aimed at in Max Weber’s theory of the effects of Protestant 
ethics—the outcome has been largely defeated by the crude and dangerous 
assumption that the degree of interdependence among individuals is homolo- 
gous to the growing extension of unified areas from the small local units of early 
feudalism to the large modern states. 

The denser the network becomes in which the individual is indissolubly involved, and 
the larger the inhabited spaces that are covered by this texture of interdependence, 
.... the more is every individual compelled . . . . to contemplate the potential effects 
of his actions along the chain of many interrelationships. 

Such is the trend: first knightly castle against knightly castle, then territory against 
territory, later state against state, until today the first signs . . . . of integration in an 
even larger type of area and human multitudes are just appearing on the horizon [II, 
118, 321 f.]. 


It is this discovery of a law of apparently simple growth of history in one di- 
mension that makes the author feel that his method is producing something 
like a new phase of historical sociology (II, 377, 385, 434). But it is at this 
very point that the inherent doctrinarianism of his work is revealed. How is an 
answer to his questions possible without consideration of what happened in 
the medieval cities and in the Italy of the Renaissance; without an attempt to 
differentiate a type of urban integration from integration at the courts? Would 
it not be absurd to conclude that rational foresight, sophistication, and social 
adaptation of the individual developed in political and commercial focal points, 
like ancient Athens and Rome, or like medieval Venice and Florence, more 
slowly than among the chivalrous courtiers at princely courts? Now it is true 
that Elias carefully refrains from any outspoken disparagement of the part 
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of urban society in this process. He even recognizes (II, 402) that a definite 
solution of his problem will be possible only ‘‘when a precise survey is avail- 
able of the concurrence and the counteraction of the noncourtly, middle class 
line of civilization’’ (which he plans to supply in a further volume). However, 
he seems to think this cofactor worthy of consideration only for the times that 
followed the emergence of the modern middle classes; even down to the French 
Revolution this urban element comes into his picture only as a spur to the 
educative influence of the courts (e.g., II, 356, 412 ff.). And, indeed, if his em- 
phasis on the coincidence of geographical expansion and the growth of “‘civi- 
lized’’ behavior means anything, it must exclude the recognition of the town 
as a pioneering factor. As they stand, the two volumes aim at a reappraisal of 
the effects of court society, medieval and baroque—a re-evaluation summed 
up in the following passage (II, 369): 

Wherever on this earth one meets with processes of civilization of any importance, 
.... there the education of the warriors (of the early, emotional periods) to courteous 
behavior is . . . . among the most elementary social conditions of any important evolu- 
tion of civilization. 


This statement, however, when used as a clue to the development from the 
Western middle ages to the modern epoch, distorts historical truth in vital 
points. For instance, almost none of Elias’ examples of medieval unrestraint 
in conduct and in table manners is derived from the early phase of dissolute 
feudalism, as his theory would require. His material refers mostly to the soci- 
ety of the Burgundian court, the point of concentration of the best-centralized 
state in the late middle ages—in other words, to the very group where medi- 
eval unrestraint should first have been overcome, according to his hypothesis. 
Had he known the examples of knightly ‘“‘admiration for the impulsive vir- 
tues” as collected in G. C. Coulton’s Medieval panorama (Cambridge, Eng- 
land, 1938), pages 219-37, he would have had further significant paradigms 
from the administrative centers of large medieval kingdoms to add. But, 
while he is so little successful in proving an intimate connection between the 
rise of modern social conduct and the life of the medieval courts, one wonders 
whether some of the modern standards did not originate in Renaissance Italy? 
In addition to the obvious trend of Renaissance life toward more rational con- 
duct, were not the humanistic circles—which advanced novel claims for 
bodily cleanliness and hygiene in their education, and in their literature re- 
vived a type of simple banquet dominated by cultivated table talk—the first 
to progress beyond the standards of feudal knights even in social conduct and 
in table manners? At least the more general use of the fork, which Elias sees as 
one of the most conclusive indications of the emergence of “‘civilized”’ re- 
straint in the courtly circles, may, it appears, be traced to an earlier period in 
bourgeois Florence than elsewhere in Renaissance Europe (cf. the two in- 
ventories of Florentine silver forks in W. Bombe, Nachlass-Inventare [Leipsic, 
1928], pp. 5, 47). Even if one suspends judgment upon the fairness of Elias’ 
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reappraisal of the role played by the court in the age of absolutism, until the 
promised third volume dealing with the ‘‘middle class line of civilization’’ has 
appeared, there seems to be little doubt that some of the groundwork of the 
new sociological theory will have to be reviewed when the influence of the 
medieval town and of the Italian Renaissance are brought into the picture. 


Hans Baron 
Queens College 





The palace school of Muhammad the Conqueror. By BARNETTE Miter. (‘‘Har- 
vard historical monographs,”’ Vol. XVII.) Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard 
University Press, 1941. Pp. 226. $2.00. 

My first wish after reading this book was for an ‘‘alumni catalogue” of the 
palace school: it was that important in the Ottoman Empire. This book is the 
second of a trilogy describing the court of the Ottoman sultans and demon- 
strating its significant role in the state. The first is Beyond the Sublime 
Porte (New Haven, 1931), and the third will study the influence of the royal 
harem on the court and the government. The present volume, as Professor 
Miller states in her introduction, supplies a “fuller knowledge of the founding 
of the school, of its organization and personnel, of its life, and of the curricu- 
lum.” Chapter iv, describing the curriculum, has appeared previously in The 
Macdonald presentation volume (Princeton, 1933). 

Miss Miller begins by explaining the origins and the founding of the 
school. She shows possible Byzantine and classical antecedents but evidently 
considers the development from the Seljuk political medresehs more impor- 
tant. She indicates, too, that the palace school was an enlargement and reor- 
ganization of the school of pages at the court of Murad II. Following the de- 
scription of the school building, there is a fascinating exposition of the organi- 
zation of the school, of the admission to it, and of the personnel of the faculty 
and the student bodies. It is interesting to note that, though the members of 
the faculty were accorded honor and high position at court, they were poorly 
paid. The curriculum contained a wide range of subjects, including three lan- 
guages, literature, philosophy, geography, sciences, history, law, and music. 
Simultaneously they studied military and political affairs and gave much at- 
tention to their physical development. Most important of all was the pre- 
vailing merit system, which led all to pursue their courses with the greatest 
devotion. Their daily life, though full and rigorous, was by no means dull. 

Every student of Turkish history should read this volume and absorb its 
contents to have a full understanding of the processes of government in Tur- 
key. Miss Miller names several famous historians interested in the Near East 
who missed the true character of the palace school. To this list might be added 
many of their contemporaries who frequently reveal a profound ignorance of 
Ottoman institutions. For the general historian also, this book deserves con- 
sideration. Here in a few pages one can find a ready explanation for the 
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strength and longevity of the Ottoman Empire. Too, in these days when we 
hear so much of the “‘leader concept” of government, it is well to examine a 
former system which made a conscious effort to train leaders. 


SypNEY NETTLETON FISHER 
Ohio State University 





From Luther to Hitler: the history of Fascist-Nazi political philosophy. By 
Wiiu1am Montcomery McGovern. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1941. 
Pp. 683. $4.00. 

Professor McGovern aims at “giving liberals a historical interpretation of 
the Fascist (or Fascist-Nazi) ideology, and of elucidating the main arguments 
which have been used by the Fascist philosophers in support of their cause’’ p. 
17). The absolutist—totalitarian, if you will—tradition may, of course, be 
traced into the dimmest recesses of the past. The historian of an idea, how- 
ever, is faced with the practical problem of finding a historical and iogical 
starting place. Mr. McGovern chose Luther, but he might also have begun 
with Plato. Whether he picked Luther because the reformer sprang from Ger- 
man soil is of slight moment. The important fact remains, as the author 
points out, that the Reformation disunited Christendom by destroying the 
concept of a unified Europe and resulted in the glorification of the state. 

To the thinkers of the seventeenth century the author ascribes the role of 
defenders of monarchy; to their eighteenth-century successors he assigns the 
task of undermining the divine right of kings and of replacing it with what 
came to be known as liberalism. He studies the philosophy of Immanuel Kant 
and his successors and concludes that it was largely due to the idealist philoso- 
phers that the tradition of absolutism was revived in the nineteenth century. 
Between the seventeenth-century defenses of absolutism and the Hitlerian 
defenses of totalitarianism he perceives only a vague connection; between 
idealism of the Fichtean type and contemporary German thought he sees a 
clear connection. Perhaps the author might have strengthened his case con- 
siderably and might have added to its conciseness by beginning with Kant in- 
stead of Luther. 

From the thought of Hegel, Mr. McGovern derives three important ap- 
proaches to Fascist-Nazi political philosophy: traditionalism, irrationalism, 
and evolutionism. Mazzini, Treitschke, and Savigny he looks upon as per- 
petuators of Herder’s idea that political and social institutions progress ac- 
cording to the genius of the nation. Among the irrationalists he lists William 
James, Nietzsche, Bergson, and Pareto—the elaborators of the intuitional ele- 
ment in Hegelian philosophy. Evolutionism and its illegitimate offspring, so- 
cial Darwinism, he perceives merely as the Darwinian adaptation of Hegel’s 
self-unfoldment of the divine mind. Despite the liberalizing tendencies in 
nineteenth-century practical politics, the author believes that beneath the sur- 
face these potent philosophies were quietly perpetuating the doctrines of 
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etatism and authoritarianism, which were later taken up by political malcon- 
tents, who cast them in their own molds when the time was ripe for political 
and social upheaval. 

The author has truly presented a study of the authoritarian idea for liberal 
minds. He has, however, further complicated a necessarily difficult problem by 
including the philosophies of too many individuals and too much detail about 
the thought of certain individuals. Certainly, the work of McDougall need 
not be included in a chapter which treats the philosophies of Nietzsche and 
Pareto. Despite these criticisms the study is revealing and timely and should 
be required reading in every course on political theory. 


Dona.p F. Lacu 
University of Chicago 





Rival ambassadors at the court of Queen Mary. By E. Harris Harsison. 

Princeton, N.J.: Princeton University Press, 1940. Pp. 380. $4.00. 

This study is a testimonial to the effectiveness of the American plan of aid- 
ing research and publication through adequate scholarships and special funds. 
The results, a well-printed and well-made book, written in a delightful English 
style, show what can be done by a first-class scholar properly assisted. 

The volume, which the author modestly calls a “‘duobiography” of Simon 
Renard and Antoine de Noailles, the Spanish-Imperial and French ambassa- 
dors at the court of Queen Mary of England, is a good deal more than that. 
It is, in effect, an excellent history of England’s foreign relations during Queen 
Mary’s reign, with a running story of the reaction of foreign politics upon 
domestic events. Dr. Harbison has done an especially fine piece of work in his 
re-examination of the Noailles papers, hitherto known to students chiefly 
through the Ambassades of Claude Vertot, prepared at the behest of the eight- 
eenth-century duke of Noailles and ‘“‘edited”’ with a view to covering up what- 
ever might have been discreditable to Antoine or his king, Henry LI of France. 
Since these papers were unknown to Froude, and known to other historians— 
such as Miss J. M. Stone and the Abbé G. Constant—only through extracts 
quoted by Louis Wiesener in his La jeunesse d’Elizabeth d’ Angleterre, Mr. 
Harbison’s analysis is of great importance. 

Excellent as it is, The rival ambassadors would be an even better piece of 
work if Mr. Harbison could have freed himself from the old idea of the sterility 
of the Marian period. This view, which sees sterility in Mary’s reactionary 
policy in religion and her passivity in foreign affairs, makes it difficult for 
authors to appreciate the great constructive forces which were at work in 
Mary’s reign. Quite apart from the development of agriculture and industry 
and the revival of commerce in the wider field of national life, there were the 
following notable advances: the extirpation of corruption among crown offi- 
cials, the reorganization of the government departments along lines they were 
to keep for generations, and the revamping of the fiscal structure of the govern- 
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ment through Mary’s new customs arrangements. Mr. Harbison notes that 
the spirit of Elizabeth’s reign was to be “‘isolationist and nationalistic, largely 
because its leaders had reached maturity in a reign which was neither.” It 
is just possible, however, that Elizabethan policy was what it was because it 
corresponded with the stage reached in England’s social and political develop- 
ment quite apart from the incidental experiences of leading statesmen. 
Freperick C. Dietz 
University of Illinois 





The conduct of the Earl of Nottingham: being a continuation by several hands of 
Mr. Archdeacon Echard’s History of England; from the time of the establish- 
ment of King William and Queen Mary upon the throne in the year 1688, until 
the death of Her Majesty some five years later; to which are added some remarks 
upon the previous and succeeding reigns by the Rt. Hon. Daniel, Earl of Not- 
tingham. Methodiz’d, connected, and edited from hitherto unpublished 
manuscripts by Wiuu1aAM A. ArkEeN, M.Lirrt., Pu.D. (‘Yale historical pub- 
lications,”’ edited by Lponarp Woops LaBareg; ‘‘Manuscripts and edited 
texts,” No. XVII.) New Haven: Yale University Press, 1941. Pp. 182. 
$3.00. 

The integrity of the second Earl of Nottingham stands out in an age of con- 
fused loyalties and treachery. The not too trusting William III and the Whig- 
gish Gilbert Burnet, neither of whom could be suspected of partiality to 
Tories, spoke well of him, and historians since then have recognized his hon- 
esty and sincerity. But to the earl’s ability as a public servant history has not 
been kind. His career, falling, as it did, in the troubled times of William ILI 
and Anne, seems inglorious enough when compared with the careers of less 
scrupulous but more aggressive statesmen. Was the earl, as member of the 
privy council during William’s absence in Ireland, responsible for the dis- 
asters at Beachy Head and, later, at Lagos Bay? How could he reconcile his 
support of the Bill against Occasional Conformity with the liberalism he had 
shown in 1689 when he introduced the Toleration Act? Such questions have 
puzzled the student of Stuart history, and it is to answer them that Mr. Aiken 
has prepared a defense of the Earl of Nottingham. 

The method followed by Mr. Aiken, although it will not commend itself to 
the casual reader, is one adapted to his task; for he has aimed not to prepare a 
mere defense but to utilize materials which were available to Nottingham’s 
contemporary, Laurence Echard, and which, indeed, would have been utilized 
by Echard had he finished his history of the Stuarts. These documents in- 
clude essays, speeches, and notes written by Nottingham and a speech made 
by Sir Richard Temple in the earl’s defense. Because these sources, as has 
been said, would have been used by Echard, Mr. Aiken calls his work a “‘con- 
tinuation”’ of Echard’s history. And to give further verisimilitude he has used 
the material with very slight changes and has in his own interpolations imi- 
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tated the lofty periods of Echard. The result, however, is no mere medley. 
The fourteen documents have been, in the editor’s words, ‘“‘methodiz’d, con- 
nected, and edited” so skilfully as to produce an effect, on the whole, coherent 
and consonant. A minutely worked-out system of textual notes aids the read- 
er in identifying the source of the text, while persons or events named in the 
text have been fully identified—possibly too fully. The biographical sketches 
of Halifax or Danby, for instance, will probably not be needed by the student 
who reads this work. The information given in footnote 17 (p.47) might pref- 
erably have been given in the preface or embodied in the text. 

The virtuosity of the editor may make the reader overlook what is, after 
all, the essential purpose of the work—a vindication of Nottingham’s conduct. 
The evidence here definitely confutes the charge of inconsistency in ecclesiasti- 
cal affairs. Nottingham emerges as a layman devoted to his church and there- 
fore unwilling that its sacrament should be used as a political tool instead of as 
a means of grace. As for his conduct as secretary of state, the evidence is not 
so convincing. The reader will, undoubtedly, agree with Sir Richard Temple: 
Nottingham “‘has been very unfortunate to be censured by some for straining 
the point too much for the security of the government, when, at the same time, 
he has been taxed by others for want of fidelity and zeal towards it.” Students 
of the period will look forward with eagerness to “‘the full dress biography”’ of 
Nottingham which his editor’s extraordinarily detailed knowledge and deep 
sympathy with the subject should create. 


Eruyn WiLuiAMs KirBy 
Providence, Rhode Island 


Life in eighteenth-century England. By Rosert J. ALLEN. Boston: Museum 
of Fine Art, 1942. Pp. 40+42 plates. $5.20. 

This collection does not differ greatly from the typical illustrated histories 
of England in the eighteenth century. Its advantage over other such books lies 
chiefly in the large size and excellent reproduction of the pictures and in their 
detachable form, convenient for the amateur and the teacher. There are the 
inevitable portraits of Addison and Steele, Pope and Burke, Johnson and 
Goldsmith and Sheridan—some of them full-sized plates whose excellence is 
not matched by any particular usefulness. At the other extreme come the 
strictly utilitarian illustrations of furniture and silverware, vehicles, cloth- 
making, gardens, and country pastimes. The plates most welcome to the his- 
torian are probably those which combine portraiture or scenery with an en- 
vironment of intrinsic interest. Thus, George III is shown reviewing the 
Prince of Wales’s regiment; Garrick in scenes from two of his plays; George 
Morland’s merchant with the local color of his family and country house. 
Newmarket Heath is there in all its activity, as well as in its rural setting— 
a particularly interesting plate; the East Indian wharf is pictured, and St. 
James’s Park with its parade of fashion. These are true examples of life in 
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eighteenth-century England. Also shown, if more conventional, are the views 
of London, the Battle of Cape Finisterre, and the death of Wolfe. 

The arrangement of the collection seems to be based on two assumptions. 
The first is that the life reconstructed is that of an aristocracy, or at least a 
wealthy class. Even the two plates by Hogarth depict not Gin Lane but 
Marriage a la mode. There is no trace of Methodism; Wesley does not appear, 
nor for that matter does Pitt, the political hero of the common people. The 
notables in this portrait gallery are almost exclusively literary. This aristo- 
cratic and literary convention may be based, to some extent, on the availability 
of material. At any rate, it is well established, and perhaps should not be 
questioned by the historian. The other assumption is that the eighteenth cen- 
tury is a unit and can be illustrated from scenes of 1720 or 1790, with the quali- 
fication, it is true, of frequent allusions in the text to the great developments 
of the century but with little reflection of orderly change in the plan of the 
whole work. The arrangement is topical, not historical. The growth of em- 
pire, the development of England, social life in town and country, and the 
arts—these topics are discussed briefly and well in the booklet which serves as 
a guide to the pictures. The author has not wrestled with the problem of 
finding a sequential coherence in his subject to replace that which Croker at- 
tributed to Macaulay when he described the famous third chapter as an old 
curiosity shop with a jumble of knicknacks from different periods. Addison 
and Burke are at the beginning of the series; Pope, Swift, and Goldsmith at 
the end. The historian, if he is to follow the implied injunction to think in 
terms of movement, must begin by rearranging the plates. 

G. H. GuttTripGe 
University of California 





The Cambridge history of Poland: from Augustus II to Pilsudski (1697-1935), 
Vol. Il. Edited by W. F. Reppaway, J. H. Penson, O. HAaveckt, and 
R. Dysosk1. Cambridge, England: University Press; New York: Mac- 
millan Co., 1941. Pp. 630. $7.50. 

The Cambridge history of Poland was planned in 1936 as a two-volume work 
tracing the history of Poland from the earliest beginnings through her years of 
greatness, her tragic fall, her rebirth to freedom in 1918, and the development 
of the resurrected state to the death of Pilsudski in 1935. As in all the Cam- 
bridge histories this was to be a composite work, consisting of a collection of 
chapters from a number of contributors, the majority of them Polish scholars 
living in Poland. The book was not completed when the Polish tragedy of 
1939 cut off all communication and made impossible any further collaboration 
between contributors and editors in Poland and England. The publication of 
the first volume, covering the period before 1697, had to be indefinitely post- 
poned; but it was found possible to complete and publish the material of 
Volume II, which is the book under review. 
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Its twenty-five chapters cover the period from 1697 to 1935 and are the 
work of twenty-one scholars—twelve Polish, seven British, and two American. 
Three of these have died as a result of the war, and all the Polish contributors 
have suffered greatly. The publication of the book at this time is a fitting 
testimonial of appreciation to them as well as to the late Professor Harold 
Temperley, whose idea it was and to whose memory the editors have dedi- 
cated it. 

The book starts with the accession of the Saxon dynasty to the Polish 
throne. At this time the great days of Poland were definitely in the past, al- 
though her vast territories were still intact and her people were still living in 
the tradition of greatness. To furnish some background to those readers not 
acquainted with Poland’s earlier history, a brief introductory note is supplied; 
and two excellent chapters in the body of the book deal with (1) the constitu- 
tion of Poland before the partitions and (2) the social life of Poland before 
the partitions. To this reviewer the chapter on the constitution is one of the 
best in the book. It explains, simply and clearly, a subject that is at once 
complicated and difficult for the average reader to grasp and, at the same time, 
essential to an understanding of Poland’s history. The introductory note, a 
scant four pages, could with great advantage have been extended into a chap- 
ter giving some idea of the greatness, both in influence and in extent of territory, 
of the Poland of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. It was precisely the 
greatness of Poland which made her fall a major world tragedy; and to read 
of that fall, without a vivid sense of the height from which she fell, is to miss 
much of the reality as well as the drama beneath the surface facts. To under- 
stand the Polish mentality, also, it is especially necessary to know her past, 
for in no country of western Europe has the past been so near the surface of 
the present. Nowhere has tradition been so living an influence in the daily life 
of the individual and of the state. 

The first nineteen chapters carry the story through the partitions, the 
Napoleonic period, the Congress Kingdom, and the insurrections of the nine- 
teenth century. They describe, also, conditions and developments in the three 
parts of Poland to 1914. A wealth of scholarship and some very fine writing 
go to the making of these chapters, which meet a very real need for just such 
an authoritative and continuous account in English of this whole period. One 
of the best chapters, as able as it is delightful, is Miss Monica Gardner’s ac- 
count of the romantic movement in Polish literature, which was so potent an 
influence in the preservation of Polish nationalism. Two competent chapters 
on the Polish question during the war of 1914, and a chapter on the Peace 
Conference of Paris bring the new Polish state into existence. The rest of the 
book deals with the struggle for her frontiers and the difficult process of form- 
ing a united and stable government. 

The last chapters are disappointing, and those dealing with the frontiers 
are open to serious criticism. The boundary problems were admittedly diffi- 
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cult—in some cases not possible of settlement with fairness to both sides. An 
objective statement of the basic factors in each case would seem an essential 
requirement demanded of the historian. Nowhere do we find this. Only Po- 
land’s claims are stated, and the basic facts known to all students and vital 
to an understanding of the problems involved are simply omitted. In regard 
to Eastern Galicia, for example, the only statement made about basic condi- 
tions is that “‘the population is very mixed.” No hint is given of the fact that 
more than 60 per cent of that mixture were Ruthenians and that the Poles 
shared the remaining 40 per cent with a large Jewish population. 

Internal affairs are treated with less bias, but almost no attempt is made 
at synthesis or interpretation. The omission of a bibliography is regrettable 
but probably unavoidable. The decision of the editors to publish it, with Vol- 
ume I, as part of a bibliography for the entire period of Poland’s history, is 
one of many reasons why the publication of Volume I will be eagerly awaited. 


JuuiA Swirt Orvis 
Wellesley, Massachusetts 





Italy in the making. Vol. I, 1815 to 1846. By G. F.-H. Berxetey. Vol. II, 
June 1846 to 1 January 1848; Vol. II, January 1st to November 16th, 1848. 
By G. F.-H. and J. Berketey. Cambridge, England: University Press; 
New York: Macmillan & Co., 1932, 1936, 1940. Pp. xxx+ 292; xlvi+374; 
xxvii+489. $6.00 each. 


In the words of the authors, the three volumes of the Berkeleys’ study “‘at- 
tempt to make clear only the main lines of development of the Italian Risor- 
gimento: the chains of causes and effects; how one idea led to another until 
the final result was achieved.” The story begins with the restorations of 1814— 
15 and is carried in the third volume to the assassination of Pellegrino Rossi, 
on November 15, 1848. A contemplated fourth volume is not expected to 
appear until after the war. 

Years of research in Italian history, long residence in the country, and a 
familiarity with books, places, and events give the Berkeleys adequate prepa- 
ration for their task. To this is added a personal acquaintance with old Gari- 
baldians, Piedmontese, and other survivors of the Romantic period and an 
appraisal of archival materials in Rome, Florence, Vienna, Paris, Madrid, 
and London. A terse literary style, almost journalistic in flavor, enables the 
authors to offer a detailed, yet concise, summary of events, citing many odd 
and obscure facts (as, for example, their treatment of the Fivizzano problem 
[II, 341-43]) without becoming tedious. And numerous maps, especially the 
battle maps in the last volume, as well as an amplitude of documentation, 
supplement the text very well. 

Somewhat disappointing are the abbreviated and incomplete bibliographi- 
cal references at the beginning of each book. Only the last names of some au- 
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thors are given; places of publication rarely appear; and dates of publication 
are not always present. Reference to the vast periodical literature on the sub- 
ject is scanty: not a single citation to the Archivio storico italiano, the Rivista 
storica italiana, or the regional historical reviews is listed, and there are only 
a few citations to the Rassegna storica del Risorgimento, the omnibus Nuova an- 
tologia, and Rivista d'Italia. Finally, the practice of including some criticism 
of sources which is begun in the first two volumes is unfortunately discon- 
tinued in the third. 

One may question the possibility of beginning an account of the Risorgi- 
mento with the year 1815, for, as Carlo Morandi and others indicated earlier, 
as did also Professor Gaudens Megaro in a paper read before the American 
Historical Association in 1941, the Risorgimento did not begin on any fixed 
date, such as 1796 or 1815, but rather during the first half of the eighteenth 
century.! In fact, this opinion has become so commonplace that many writers 
treat Murat’s campaign of 1815 as the first war for Italian independence, thus 
antedating by thirty-three years Charles Albert’s struggles of 1848-49." 

Historical revision of opinion on the Risorgimento has been somewhat 
slower in English than in Italian writings. Consequently, it is refreshing to 
find that the Berkeleys underline a number of points which contrast with the 
more traditional views of the unification: indication that the Austrian ad- 
ministration in Lombardy-Venetia was conducted with a certain amount of 
success and, while illiberal, was not unmitigated despotism; emphasis of the 
fact that neither in Naples nor in Sicily was there “‘any real desire for the Risor- 
gimento”’; and that in 1848, Austria, far from planning to overwhelm Italy 
at the first opportunity, was “‘merely hoping to. . . . ride out the storm... . 
and still remain a great power when it was passed.”” Finally, King Ferdinand 
II of the Two Sicilies is shown rather as an eighteenth-century ‘“‘benevolent 
despot”’ ruling a nineteenth-century Italian state than the thrice-prejudiced 
tyrant of Bolton King’s classic description: 

His people did not yet know that he was a true Bourbon, cruel and crass and proud 
as they; ill educated, superstitious, a tyrant by instinct... .. But his boorish brutality 
killed his wife . . . . and to friends and servants he was faithless on principle.’ 


Particularly interesting is the Berkeleys’ treatment of their two protago- 
nists, Charles Albert and Pope Pius IX. In their enthusiasm for these men 
their attempts to explain and justify every action at times seem almost an 
apologia rather than objective history—perhaps not unakin to the attitude 

1 Carlo Morandi, Idee e formazioni in Lombardia dal 1748 al 1814 (Turin, 1927); and 
Gaudens Megaro, “Misconceptions in the history of Italy in the eighteenth and nine- 
teenth centuries.” 

2 Domenico Spadoni, Per la prima guerra d’indipendenza italiana nel 1815 (Pavia, 
1929) ; Bruto Amante, I napoletani nel 1815 la prima guerra per l’unita’ d’ Italia (Campo- 
basso, 1916), ete. 

3 Bolton King, History of Italian unity (3d ed.; London, 1924), I, 137-38. 
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of the old southern colonel who announced his intention of writing an un- 
biased history of the Confederacy from the southern point of view. 

During the years 1846-48 millions of Italians were living day-to-day lives, 
occupied with their own routines, hopes, and fears—these apart from the 
narrow train of military, political, and ecclesiastical events. In dwelling on 
the heroes, king and pontiff, one sees the faces of the actors but misses the 
costumes and scenery, which represent the background of social and economic 
upheaval. This is not to suggest that the authors’ treatment of these men can 
be overlooked. Charles Albert is shown in excellent relief, and the difficult 
problem of his role in the Piedmontese revolt of 1821 is carefully studied. His 
career is well epitomized in the statement: ‘‘His service to Italy was to supply 
the failures which enabled others to achieve success.” 

Volume I is the least valuable of the three books. It gives a complete his- 
tory neither of Italy between 1815 and 1846 nor of the unification movement. 
As in the other volumes, the history of Naples is almost completely divorced 
from the events of the Risorgimento. But this does not tell the whole story. 
Although given to oversimplification of complex political philosophies, it 
nevertheless houses a good deal of information not easily obtainable else- 
where in English: handy discussions of the works of Gioberti, Balbo, and 
D’Azeglio; and a useful treatment of the Memorandum of 1831 and of the 
movements in the Romagna, 1843-45. 

Volume II is valuable chiefly for the painstaking study of the first eighteen 
months of Pius’ reign. Although written by non-Catholics, its analysis of the 
Italian situation with the advent of a liberal pope is both sympathetic and 
understanding. And the difficulties facing Pio Nono when he tried to com- 
promise the demands of the church and the liberal ideal are clearly described. 
The especial merit of Volume III is the detailed handling of the military events 
of 1848. Written with the help of a military expert, the tactics of Charles 
Albert and the aged Field Marshal Radetzky are presented in an easily com- 
prehended form. 

It is manifestly impossible to keep small errors out of a study of this mag- 
nitude, though the writers have done well in this regard. Several, however, 
may be indicated: the Italian form of the name Amadeus should be spelled 
“‘Amedeo” (I, 200 and 279); the date of Cavour’s death should be 1861 (II, 
156, n. 6); the population of Parma in 1848 was half a million rather than five 
million (III, 141); and the prince of Canino at this time was Carlo, not Louis 
Bonaparte (III, 474). This first large-scale treatment of the Risorgimento in 
English will serve as helpful ‘‘outside reading” for an elementary European 
history course or as a survey for the advanced student. Beyond that, only its 
occasional collections of hard-to-get-at facts would recommend it to the gradu- 
ate student or specialist. 

Duane Koenic 


University of Wisconsin 
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The British Empire, 1815-1939. By Paut Knapuunp. (“Harper’s historical 
series,” edited by Guy Stanton Forp.) New York: Harper & Bros., 1941. 
Pp. 850. $4.00. 

Professor Knaplund has drawn upon a lifetime of scholarly investigation 
to prepare a most useful survey of the modern British Empire. Covering the 
period from the close of the great contest with Napoleonic France to the open- 
ing of war in September, 1939, the volume presents up-to-date information 
and enjoys the additional advantage of a terminal point lending unity and 
purpose to the entire discussion. The treatment of the subject is sympathetic. 
Indeed, some may feel that the author, while not overlooking points vital to 
the critics of imperial policy and method, has been too much inclined to draw, 
in the broad outlines of his study, a sympathetic portrait. Others, no doubt, 
will agree that the hour calls especially for a sympathetic understanding of 
the complex problems of empire on which the American public is all too fre- 
quently prone to make snap judgments based upon insufficient knowledge. 
At no point, it should be added, is the text marred by special pleading. In a 
style altogether becoming to a distinguished scholar the author has presented, 
in so far as the limits of one volume permit, ‘“‘what to him seemed most essen- 
tial to know and understand in the history of the British empire, 1815-1939.” 

The study has been prepared with a view, primarily, to its use as a college 
text. Its usefulness, however, will not be limited to college students. The ma- 
terial incorporated, though at times necessarily sketchy, is surprisingly com- 
plete. Mr. Knaplund is, of course, especially at home with the problems of 
imperial policy and administration. He has drawn most effectively upon his 
wide knowledge of men and measures and makes of the empire a thing built 
by men. An appendix listing the officers of state in England, India, and the 
Dominions, upon whom at successive dates has fallen the primary responsi- 
bility for imperial administration, merely condenses for ready reference a type 
of information that strengthens the text throughout. Some will hold that the 
volume might well have incorporated a fuller discussion of economic forces at 
play in modern British imperialism, but few would willingly sacrifice to this 
end any considerable part of the material included. Imperial economy is by 
no means overlooked. Yet the book is properly to be described as, in a sense, 
more a history of the British Empire than a study of British imperialism. This, 
undoubtedly, was the author’s intention, and the result is probably best suit- 
ed to the textbook requirements of most instructors. One effect, however, is 
that certain phases of imperial expansion lack the relative emphasis that the 
events of war tend to give them. 

This last remark is intended not so much as a criticism of Mr. Knaplund 
as, rather, a suggestion forced upon us by war. In fact, the very completeness 
of his effectively organized chronicle of imperial expansion entitles him to a 
greater freedom from this criticism than the authors of most of the texts with 
which the reviewer is familiar. The point is that war tends to focus attention 
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on certain phases of imperial history that, with notable exceptions like India, 
generally receive no comparable emphasis in our peacetime textbooks. Mr. 
Knaplund’s volume brings up the point only in so far as it suggests that a 
more effective synthesis of the economic and political stories may be the key 
to the problem. 
WesLey FranK CRAVEN 
New York University 

A history of South Africa: social and economic. By C. W. Dr Kiewiet. New 

York: Oxford University Press, 1941. Pp. 292. $3.75. 

This compact but clearly written book, the work of a South African scholar 
now settled in the United States, is a masterly survey of a large and com- 
plicated subject. Its theme is che history, social and economic (though other 
aspects are illuminated), of what it calls ‘“‘the most complex and arresting of 
British Dominions.”” The Union is that because 
it belongs to two societies and stands upon two cultural levels ....a self-conscious 
white community (of about two millions) with great industries and all the amenities of 
modern civilized life, living in intricate and vital dependence upon the labor and obedi- 
ence of a subject race. 


The degraded situation of these subjects (now numbering about eight million) 
is analyzed with cool impartiality, and it is admitted that ‘there is perhaps no 
other society where the relationship between the . . . . races is so intractable.” 

Until the late sixties South Africa was a poor barren country. The pre- 
dominant Dutch Boers, who had trekked north to escape British control, dis- 
persed widely over a vast pasture land won from the natives by a series of 
bloody wars and unjust treaties. With the land the Boers virtually annexed 
the Bantu, the latter now having but 34,000 square miles of the poorest soil 
reserved to them, against the 440,000 square miles held by or for the Euro- 
peans. The blacks, crowded out of their reservations, were thus forced to 
work for the dominant whites; a million and a half have now been urbanized 
in the process, but they have not been civilized. 

Native labor was plentiful when slavery was abolished. Boer farming was 
never intensive or profitable. Native living standards were low. In the dia- 
mond mines, with white labor at a premium, blacks were hired cheaply and 
used remorselessly. Between 1871 and 1895 Kimberley used 100,000 natives; 
in 1936 the 340,000 blacks in all the mines in the Union earned no more than 
did one-tenth as many whites, who were not miners but ‘‘highly-paid over- 
seers of a great mass of unskilled . . . . black labor.”” Of this black labor, one- 
quarter had been recruited in Portuguese territory, just as, after the South 
African War, the Rand was allowed to import 50,000 Chinese coolies. 

Gold, of which the Union produces half the world’s supply, is the real basis 
of South African economy. Half the population depends on it, and gold-min- 
ing sets the standard for all the whites except the lowest 10 per cent. But the 
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Rand deposits are “‘at once the richest and the poorest in the world.” They 
are rich because the ore seems almost inexhaustible, poor because its gold con- 
tent is extremely low. Therefore, only highly efficient extraction is profitable; 
consequently, the total labor cost must be kept low. But the militant, or- 
ganized white workers, now protected by factory acts and wage boards, insist 
on “civilized” standards as a racial prerogative. The tragic problem of South 
Africa, with its low-grade ore and low-grade land, is that “‘civilized”’ standards 
are maintained only through the ruthless exploitation of seven million low- 
grade human beings. 


R. I. Loven 
Willamette University 





English education and the origins of Indian nationalism. By Bruce TieBout 
McCu tty. (‘‘Studies in history, economics and public law,”’ No. 473.) New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1940. Pp. 418. $4.50. 

It has often been pointed out that Western imperialism, in so far as it 
indoctrinates conquered peoples with Western political and cultural ideas, 
prepares its own doom. Notions of national self-determination and liberal 
government imported through Western education are not treated as academic 
concepts by subject races but become political weapons of enormous impor- 
tance. As a whole, nationalist movements in the East find their origins in ideas 
implanted, intentionally or unwittingly, by Western agencies. 

For this thesis Mr. McCully’s thorough study of Indian education pro- 
vides admirable documentation. It was far from the purpose of Lord Ben- 
tinck, whose educational order of 1835 decided the controversy in favor of the 
Anglicists and against the orientalists and vernacularists, that the natives of 
India should be supplied with the tools of revolt. On the contrary, Sir Charles 
Trevelyan, defending Bentinck’s policy, discovered in English education a 
device for converting the Indians into supporters of the British raj. The uni- 
form system that was developed after 1854, with its pyramid of primary and 
secondary schools surmounted by the three universities, was to initiate Indian 
natives into the European intellectual tradition and thus into more under- 
standing relations with their rulers. 

But the new’system produced results that had been scarcely anticipated 
by its architects. English education succeeded in wrenching groups of Hindus 
—few Mohammedans were enrolled in British institutions—from their ac- 
customed grooves, but it failed to create a place for them in the Anglo-Indian 
society of the 1870’s and 1880’s. The half-educated students turned out by 
the secondary schools could aspire to nothing beyond petty clerkships in 
business houses and in the government, while the graduates of universities 
still found the highest posts in the civil service and in the professions closed 
to them. To a considerable extent, they had been educated out of their own 
traditions but had been only in part assimilated into those of Europe. 
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It was among such groups that Indian nationalism took root. Hindu law- 
yers and editors turned to the ideas of Mazzini and the notions of English 
liberalism and found them hard to square with the reality of British rule. Al- 
though some of the leaders idealized the ancient Hindu culture and denounced 
Western materialism, Mr. McCully concludes that Indian nationalism was 
essentially derivative; that its origins lay in Western ideas rather than in the 
Indian tradition; and that in the creation of the nationalist movement English 
education was a powerful force. It provided the nationalists with a common 
language and a common stock of ideas, and it thus supplied an element of 
unity among all the diversities of India. Neither Indian religion nor native 
learning nor the Indian historical tradition could have created the common 
basis for action that English schools offered. Mr. McCully could almost have 
subtitled his thoughtful study the ‘‘nemesis of liberal imperialism.” 


Davin OWEN 
Harvard University 





European colonial expansion since 1871. By Mary EvEtYN TownseEnp, Pu.D., 
professor of history, Teachers College, Columbia University. With the col- 
laboration of Cyrus HenpERSON PEAKE, Pu.D., assistant professor of 
Chinese, Columbia University. Edited by WALTER ConsvuELO LANGSAM. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co., 1941. Pp. 629. $4.00. 


The merits of this book are unequal. Its usefulness as a textbook has been 
marred by an excess of errors in historical fact. On the other hand, the authors 
have written the best account available of the complicated story of European 
expansion into Africa and Asia. The text fulfils the authors’ promise in the 
foreword that emphasis in treatment will be upon ‘‘the peoples concerned, the 
effect of imperialism upon indigenous cultures, the native policies of the coloni- 
al powers, and the nationalist movements which these policies have engen- 
dered.” 

The book is well organized into chapters dealing with exploration, in- 
vestment, clash of the powers, and nationalist resistance. More than this, 
Professors Townsend and Peake have brought into the unfolding picture of ex- 
pansion the colors of Moslem, Zionist, Chinese, Indian, and Filipino national- 
ism as these met Europe upon North African, Near Eastern, and Far Eastern 
terrain. The authors have explained how the stages of civilization of non- 
European peoples evoked different measures by the colonizing powers; and an 
explanation of the economic, political, missionary, and patriotic factors be- 
hind expansion precedes each section. The “‘map of empire’’ was posted by 
many types—agents and agencies of overseas colonization, spheres of influ- 
ence, protectorates, colonies, consuls, promoters, and concessionaires—all of 
which are defined and clarified as to meaning and function. One can therefore 
only regret the errors, misprints, and repetitions that detract from the organi- 
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zation of the survey, its correlation of scattered material, and its interpreta- 
tion of the forces behind imperialism and nationalism. 

In the hope that a later edition will restore equality to the virtues of the 
book, this reviewer will mention some of the editorial slips: “Merchants from 
Dieppe had gathered around the mouth of the Senegal River since the four- 
teenth century” (p. 115), which on page 118 is corrected to read “‘since the 
seventeenth century”; again, France did not withdraw after Fashoda from 
the “‘lower Nile Valley” (p. 121) but from the upper reaches of that river. Nor 
can it be possible that Britain’s interest in Egypt may be dated from “‘Na- 
poleon’s defeat here in 1779” (p. 91). Was Professor Alfred Rambaud urging 
nationalist expansion upon Russia (contrast pp. 34 and 37)? Similarly, there 
are many instances of negligent repetition: ‘‘Tunisia .. . . was a sparsely set- 
tled and mostly an unsettled land” (p. 126, and see the paired pages above). 
Misspellings are also unfortunately excessive, as, for example: ‘‘Mediterra- 
nean Sea off the cost of the Tirkish Republic”’ (p. 265); ““Mesopatamia”’ (p. 
276), “Allis” for ‘‘Allies’”’ (p. 290), “‘Conquistados” (p. 4) for ““Conquista- 
dores,”’ Marshall Memahon (p. 29) for Macmahon. Note the following: ‘In 
1898 Pope Leo XIII gave him a rescript to evangelize all Central Africa and a 
decade later Bismarck vigorously championed his campaign . . . .” (p. 29). 

Since the book is intended for students as a textbook, its utility in survey- 
ing world colonialism must be discounted by this sampling of error. In short, 
technical faults obscure the social insight and historical knowledge which the 
authors have applied with original methodology and arrangement to their 
purpose. The contents are well arranged for teaching. 


Harry BERNSTEIN 
City College, New York 





Germanizing Prussian Poland: the H-K-T Society and the struggle for the East- 
ern Marches in the German Empire, 1894-1919. By Ricuarp WonsER Tis, 
Pu.D. (“Studies in history, economics and public law,” No. 487.) New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1941. Pp. 312. $4.25. 

In different ways the study of nationalism in the history of modern Europe 
is being advanced. Eventually it will be possible for someone to draw the 
threads of the story together and to prepare an interpretation of the move- 
ment in a manner which has previously been impossible. Not least in the 
preparation of the necessary groundwork have been the efforts of Professor 
C. J. H. Hayes and of his disciples and followers. Of his students and their 
studies, Professor Tims and his book Germanizing Prussian Poland are ex- 
cellent examples. 

The scope of the work is less ambitious, however, than the general title 
would suggest. The author is more exactly concerned with the subject given 
in the subtitle, and even this he limits by presenting only the German phases 
of the struggle and by his slight interest in the materials of the war years 
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1914-19. The core of the account is found in his detailed exposition of the or- 
ganization, administration, activity, and influence of the H-K-T Society. (Its 
official title was Verein zur Férderung des Deutschthums in den Ostmarken, later 
shortened ito Deutschen Ostmarken Verein.) This is paralleled with the record 
of government action during the same period in the Eastern Marches in order 
more completely to describe the organization, which is his chief concern. For, 
while Mr. Tims does not resolve the problem of the interrzlationships of gov- 
ernment and society and cautiously refrains from any positive pronounce- 
ment, he seems to concede the major role of the association. Thus, he de- 
clares, this organization was “‘at once the principal product and the foremost 
instigator” of a state of mind comprising a ‘“‘whole range of attitudes capable 
of leading to group action and amounting to something like a faith or frenzy 
or both.” 

Three men—Ferdinand von Hansemann, Hermann Kennemann, and Hein- 
rich von Tiedemann-Seeheim—were of particular influence in the creation of 
the association of Eastern Marches, and it was from their names that the 
popular designation of H-K-T was derived. The celebration of Bismarck’s 
eightieth birthday was used as the occasion for launching the society. Patriots 
from all sections of Germany rallied to its support. The majority of the mem- 


bers came from eastern provinces, but the society was singularly unable to win. 


the.full approval of all the German element of the region. Scholars of note— 
for example, Karl Lamprecht, Erich Marcks, Max Weber, Ernst Haeckel, and 
Gustav Schmoller—were among those enrolled on the official roster and served 
the association as officers or as speakers and writers. By 1898 the organiza- 
tion had a membership of twenty thousand, a salaried staff with headquarters 
at Berlin and Posen, and an official organ, Die Ostmark. 

In his discussion Mr. Tims uses a topical method with a general chronologi- 
cal sequence within the various sections. This he follows with three descrip- 
tive and analytical chapters: ‘“‘Leaders and followers,” ‘‘The folkways of 
Hakatism,”’ and ““The faith of the Hakatists.”’ The concluding chapter of the 
work, entitled ‘“The loss of the Eastern Marches,” is a brief elementary state- 
ment which seems to have been appended in order to bring the account down 
to 1919. Unfortunately, the organizational scheme has forced the author into 
repetition which might have been avoided with another plan. 

In derogation of the study a few comments may be made. The author has 
an excellent command of the circumstances and events which pertain to the 
association which he describes, but one must remember the limitations which 
he has placed upon himself. The broader aspects of the movement, as related 
to the other currents of German nationalism or as related to other major tend- 
encies in German life, have been inconsiderably handled. Nor does the evalua- 
tion of the efforts of the Hakatists quite satisfy the reader who might desire 
to have a judgment of their relative significance expressed. Finally, the elimi- 
nation of Polish materials, even with the plea of self-denial, seems to have 
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limited, rather than to have strengthened, the account. In other words, the 
reviewer objects to research so narrow that many of the relationships by which 
the fullest understanding of a subject may be obtained are rigorously ruled 
out. However, Mr. Tims’s study represents research scholarship of a high 
order. Certainly it is one of the very few English accounts of any value, and 
one which will probably remain the standard history of the H-K-T Society 


for some time. 
Epon R. Burke 
Ball State Teachers College 





British Labour’s rise to power: eight studies. By Cart F. Brann. (Hoover Li- 
brary on War, Revolution, and Peace publication, No. 17.) Stanford Uni- 
versity, Calif.: Stanford University Press, 1941. Pp. 305. $3.50. 


In British Labour’s rise to power Professor Carl F. Brand, of Stanford Uni- 
versity, has collected eight of his studies on the British labor movement. Five 
of them have been published previously. All but three deal with the activities 
of the Labour party during the war of 1914. The first study covers the de- 
velopment of political activity among British trade-unionists in the eighteen- 
sixties. The last two studies deal with post-war issues. The publication of 
these studies at this juncture is most timely, and all those who are interested 
in contributing to the task of ‘“‘winning the peace’’ should read again of the 
peace program of British Labour during the war of 1914. In pressing the 
British government to state its war aims and in its own campaign for open 
diplomacy, anticipating the policy of Woodrow Wilson, it made a real con- 
tribution. Moreover, no other section of the British political public had given 
as much consideration to the formulation of a just and lasting peace; none 
gave more wholehearted support to President Wilson. 

The chapter on war aims is new, and it is a valuable contribution. With 
skill and thoroughness Mr. Brand shows the development of the peace pro- 
gram of the Labour party and the Trades Union Congress. In the formulation 
of Labour’s war aims Mr. Brand stresses the leading part played by the Fabian 
Society. He calls attention to their suggestion, in September, 1916, of a man- 
date system for the German colonies, a plan which may have had some influ- 
ence in setting the pattern for the projects of Smuts and Wilson. Mr. Brand 
might well have put more emphasis on the Fabian proposal for the unilateral 
disarmament of Germany as the first step toward general disarmament. Nor 
was the role played by the Independent Labour party any less significant. 
This party carried on a campaign for a statement of war aims by the govern- 
ment, demanded a diplomatic offensive to supplement the military effort, and 
stood for independent action for peace by the Socialist International. Mac- 
Donald was one of the chief spokesmen of the party, and Brand has ably pre- 
sented his point of view. The war was only a few days old when MacDonald 
wrote: 
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. . .. peace must be prepared for, its times and seasons studied, its policies mapped 
out; and it is just as essential for national honour and safety that this preparation should 
now be made as that men should be trained in arms and rushed to the front [p. 66]. 


While supporting the military efforts of the government, MacDonald be- 
lieved that war was a political phenomenon, that it began in politics and must 
end in politics. Another new study deals with the revitalization of the Second 
International under British leadership. It is one of the very best accounts of 
this neglected phase of post-war labor history. In his final study Mr. Brand 
traces the relationship of the Labour party and the Communist party, and 
from official party records presents labor’s reasons for refusing to collaborate. 

These studies are well documented. Mr. Brand’s sources are confined 
largely to labor periodicals and the conference proceedings of labor organiza- 
tions. They thus mirror the richness of the Hoover Library collection. A seri- 
ous omission is the failure to place the British efforts toward the formulation of 
war aims and for independent labor action for peace more definitely within the 
framework of the peace program of the international socialist and trade-union 
movements. A fuller picture of labor’s activities at the Paris Peace Confer- 
ence and at Berne would have added to the value of these studies. 

AusTIN VAN DER SLICE 
University of Arkansas 





King George V: a personal memoir. By Joun Gore. New York: Charles 

Scribner’s Sons, 1941. Pp. 464. $5.00. 

“A personal memoir and not a study of the official aspects of the reign” is 
the author’s definition of his biography. He had little choice, once he had 
made the decision to use the royal letters and diaries as the basis for his study, 
because they contain few political references and fewer comments. Except 
for the expression of affection or gratitude, the king rarely committed his feel- 
ings or thoughts to paper. His diary is a slightly elaborated record of engage- 
ments. Therefore, only a dim light is thrown on several disputed episodes with 
which George V was personally connected. One concerns the contingent guar- 
antees to create enough peers to insure the passage into law of the Parliament 
Bill. According to Sir Arthur Bigge, the king’s secretary, Mr. Asquith induced 
His Majesty to give the guarantees on November 16, 1910; but the act was 
“contrary to his nature,” and he did it “‘with much reluctance.” Elsewhere 
we are told that the memory of November 16 rankled with the king to the end 
of his life and that Lord Crewe, among those responsible, admitted in 1931 
that perhaps the Liberals ‘‘had not treated him very well.’’ A little, but not 
much, support is thus given to the charges which Conservatives made, at the 
time, that the king had been tricked. There is nothing new about the legend 
which the Germans started that the king had assured Prince Henry of Prussia, 
in July, 1914, that England would be neutral in a European war; Lord Wigram’s 
letter to the Times. on June 1, 1938, was doubtless felt to be conclusive. 
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The crisis of August, 1931, receives longer treatment than any other politi- 
cal event, and the king’s share in the formation of the National Government 
is here clarified. He seems to have stiffened Macdonald’s backbone and to 
have appealed successfully to the patriotism of Liberals and Conservatives 
alike. His own statement proves that he first suggested a coalition govern- 
ment, and there is no shadow of doubt that he facilitated, by every means in 
his power, the formation of one. When the general election gave the National 
Government an overwhelming majority, the king recorded in his diary: 
**Thank God I shall now have a little peace & less worries.” 

The great interest of this biography, however, lies in its skilful delineation 
of the king’s character. The general impression is that George V closely re- 
sembled a sea captain—no doubt the effect of his early years spent at sea. He 
seems to have had few of the qualities usually held requisite for greatness or 
popularity, and yet during twenty-six eventful years he was the almost per- 
fect constitutional ruler of a democracy, the venerated head of a vast but 
changing empire, and deeply and universally mourned by subject and alien 
alike. His triumph was due to the full possession of the plain and simple vir- 
tues—he was honest, kindly, sincere, unassuming, and most conscientious in 
the performance of his duties. Ingratitude, pretense, snobbishness, and play- 
ing to the gallery were utterly abhorrent to him. He was naturally impulsive 
but his tantrums rather endeared him to his entourage than estranged him. 
The list of books he read shows that he was content to peruse the contem- 
porary works that attracted attention. Philosophy, poetry, sociology, and 
theology are not represented at all, and history (apart from biography) rather 
slightly. The king seems to have preferred books or memoirs by or about his 
friends and ministers to other forms of reading and to have ignored scientific 
works or monographic studies. In his reading, as in his whole life, his tastes 
were those of the average man. Indeed, the outstanding fact that emerges 
from this biography is that the development of the ordinary qualities of man 
to the highest point suffices to make a king fully equal to the demands of his 
high office. 

GoprrEY DaviEs 
Huntington Library 





The German delegation at the Paris Peace Conference. By Atma Luckavu. (““The 
Paris Peace Conference: history and documents,” published by the Carne- 
gie Endowment for International Peace, division of economics and history.) 
New York: Columbia University Press, 1941. Pp. 522. $5.00. 

America’s first crusade. By HERBERT Hoover. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 1942. Pp. 81. $1.25. 

It is extremely fortunate that the History of the Peace Conference of Paris, 
edited some twenty years ago by the late Harold Temperley, which was nec- 
essarily incomplete and often vague, is now being replaced by the fully docu- 
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mented and scientific publication of the Carnegie Endowment; and now that 
we shall have to face Germany at another peace conference when the present 
war ends, Miss Luckau’s volume is doubly welcome. While the Germans have 
done more writing about the treaties of 1919 than anyone else, they were in- 
terested chiefly in denouncing the settlement and made little effort to under- 
stand what had happened at Paris or why. Dr. Wilhelm Ziegler’s Versailles 
(Journal, VII [1935], 91-93) is an exception (it is the best factual record of the 
Peace Conference yet produced), but it is so little known in this country that 
it is not cited by Miss Luckau in her bibliography. Thus the Germans, ironi- 
cally enough, left it to an American to discover and write down, with fulness 
and precision, how Germany was forced to accept the Treaty of Versailles. 

Part I of the book is a closely knit narrative of events from October 4, 1918, 
when the German government appealed to President Wilson for an armistice, 
to June 23, 1919, when the National Assembly at Weimar voted to accept the 
treaty of peace unconditionally. Curiously enough, the final act, namely, the 
signing of the treaty on June 28, is not described. For the most part, this is 
based on printed sources and contains little that is new; but chapter ii, ““Ger- 
man preparations for the Treaty of Versailles,” lifts the veil on what happened 
in Berlin before the German delegation was summoned to Versailles. The 
foreign office had established as early as December, 1917, a ‘‘Paxkonferenz,”’ 
which was not unlike the House Inquiry; it prepared fifty-one volumes of 
memoranda, of which seventeen are available in the Hoover War Library. 
“The thoroughness of this preparatory work .was as extraordinary as its fu- 
tility was pitiful” (p. 31). The National Assembly established a Peace Com- 
mittee of twenty-eight members, which was addressed from time to time by 
members of the government; the address of Ambassador Haniel von Haim- 
hausen on April 15, 1919, is reproduced in full (pp. 182-88). Finally, an un- 
official ‘‘Vereinigung” of professors sprang up at Heidelberg. ‘‘These men 
were carefully chosen from those Germans who were known to the Allies as 
objective and unbiased, and who at the same time commanded the respect of 
their fellow citizens for the most varied reasons” (p. 47). The resolution 
signed by this group (pp. 47-48) was not, however, calculated to impress the 
Allied and Associated Powers, which shows how deep was the gulf separating 
the two sides and helps explain the Treaty of Versailles. 

Miss Luckau also had access to the letters which Dr. Walter Simons, one 
of the technical experts and subsequently foreign minister, wrote to his wife 
from Versailles, and she publishes excerpts from these in Part II. These letters 
hint at things not yet fully revealed. Thus an Austrian acted as go-between 
for private negotiations between the German delegation and André Tardieu 
(p. 129). “‘A group of influential leaders in finance and economics . . . . tried 
to negotiate with us through all kinds of confidants, such as Haguenin and 
Massilly [sic (?Massigli)], the confidants of Georg Bernhard, Redlich, and 
Kaliski” (p. 132). In view of the present situation, Simons’ remark of June 12 
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is highly significant: “Italy is waiting for the first opportunity to join with 
us, and trembles lest we sign. Japan has, indirectly, given us warning not to 
sign, because she needs us later” (p. 133). Simons said that because Lloyd 
George ‘“‘wavered and pursued an ambiguous policy, he was forced to go down 
before the old Tiger” (p. 133). Simons was also aware of the blunder commit- 
ted by Brockdorff-Rantzau when he made a sharp speech on receiving the 
treaty on May 7 and made it sitting down. No fewer than ten preliminary 
drafts of that speech have been found, three of which are given (pp. 213-20). 
Simons’ judgment of the treaty is worth quoting: 


The treaty which our enemies have laid before us is, in so far as the French dictated 
it, a monument of pathological fear and pathological hatred; and in so far as the Anglo- 
Saxons dictated it, it is the work of a capitalistic policy of the cleverest and most brutal 
kind. Its shamelessness does not lie in treading down a brave opponent, but in the 
fact that from beginning to end all these humiliating conditions are made to look like a 
just punishment, while in truth there is in them neither shame nor any respect for the 
conception of justice [p. 120]. 


It may be doubted whether the makers of the treaty would recognize the jus- 
tice of this indictment! 

Part ILI contains the complete file of documents exchanged between Ger- 
many and the Allied and Associated Powers with respect to the armistice and 
the treaty of peace—seventy in all. Most of these have already been pub- 
lished. Some of the new documents are of a purely formal character, such as 
the full powers of the German delegation to the conference, the list of the dele- 
gation, and the plan for its organization. Very important, on the other hand, 
are the following: a memorandum of January 2, 1919, estimating Germany’s 
capacity to pay reparations (No. 13); a memorandum of January 18 on the 
costs of the war to Germany (No. 14); a memorandum of March 11 on the 
destruction of industry in occupied France (No. 15); a draft of proposals for- 
mulated in the foreign office in March or April (No. 20); the instructions to 
the German delegation (No. 21); the report of the German delegation of 
June 16 advising the German government to refuse to sign the treaty (No. 
67); the report of the financial and economic experts of June 19 (No. 68); and 
Simons’ letter of resignation of June 22 (No. 69). 

Mr. Hoover’s book is disappointing. In 1934-35 he wrote some memoirs of 
the war of 1914-18 which were not intended to be published in his lifetime. 
At the suggestion of a friend, however, he allowed the Saturday Evening Post 
in the autumn of 1941 to print the portion relating to the Treaty of Versailles; 
he has now republished them in book form. Mr. Hoover writes as an extreme 
isolationist who can see nothing good in Europe and is sure that Europe will 
always get the better of the United States. He treats the Peace Conference 
of Paris in the spirit of Ray Stannard Baker’s Woodrow Wilson and world 
settlement, published in 1923; that is to say, the noble ambitions of President 
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Wilson and the United States were overborne by the evil spirit of Lloyd 
George and Clemenceau and the selfishness of Europe. For a while the presi- 
dent did fight valiantly, but after a while ‘‘he relaxed in his battle, except on 
the League and a few other points” (p. 41). Recent comment on the treaties 
(see the bibliographical articles in this Journal by R. C. Binkley, I [1929], 
607-29, and Paui Birdsall, XI [1939], 362-78) is not so stern and declines to 
see only black or white. In any case, President Wilson fought Clemenceau 
successfully about the left bank of the Rhine and the Saar, declined to accept 
the extreme claims of Poland, defeated the plan to include war costs in the bill 
for reparations, and secured from Japan the promise to return Shantung to 
China. Mr. Hoover, let it be said, warmly admires Woodrow Wilson and is 
“‘proud to have served under him”’ (p. 63); and he does not blame the presi- 
dent, as do some critics, for failing to secure more of his program. Mr. Hoover 
prints several of his memoranda to President Wilson during the Peace Con- 
ference, which prove Mr. Hoover to have protested at the time at what he 
considered the ungenerous and unwise features of the treaty; it is difficult, 
however, to accept his statement in one document that ‘‘the United States 
does not move as a nation out of self-interest”’ (p. 37). Mr. Hoover also records 
a point which “only history will verify”’ (p. 64). Ike Hoover, the president’s 
major-domo but “‘a most unreliable reporter,” told Mr. Hoover in later years 
(presumably when Mr. Hoover was in the White House) that when Wilson 
was ill in Paris he had “‘his first stroke of thrombosis”’; if this is correct, “‘it ex- 
plains much subsequent history.” 

Having become a Republican in 1920 and in 1928 been elected president as 
a Republican, Mr. Hoover is bound to deny that it was “the failure of America 
to join the League” which “‘brought calamity on the world.”’ Nowhere does he 
even hint at the effects on world economy of American tariff and debt-collect- 
ing policies of the nineteen-twenties, and he even goes so far as to say that 
“the reparations and controls [of the Treaty of Versailles] stifled German re- 
covery and ultimately her collapse dragged the world into economic depres- 
sion” (p. 74). If Mr. Hoover will read the historians of the twenty years from 
1919 to 1939, he will discover that few of them agree with his interpretation 


of those years. 
BERNADOTTE E. ScHMITT 


University of Chicago 





Thailand, the new Siam. By Vireinta Toompson, Pux.D. (‘International re- 
search series,” Institute of Pacific Relations.) New York: Macmillan 
Co., 1941. Pp. 865. $5.00. 


Any good book upon Thailand is welcome at this critical hour. Miss 
Thompson, who holds degrees from Vassar and Columbia and is a research as- 
sociate of the Institute of Pacific Relations, examined documents, books, and 
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periodicals in Asia, Europe, and America. Graphically describing Thailand— 
its geography, history, political structure, foreign affairs, natural resources, 
and social and cultural relationships—she excels in explaining the ways in 
which the Siamese have made their living on farms, in villages and cities, and 
in commerce and industry, old and new. They appear as a likable, volatile 
people, devoted to their children, tolerant toward minorities and subject 
races, but for decades suffering from autocratic or ineffectual native govern- 
ment and exploitation by European and Asiatic businessmen. The revolution 
of 1932 established a semidemocratic, constitutional monarchy and a new type 
of Siamese administration, which cut down the profits of Chinese merchants 
who had dominated much of the trade. In spite of professions of civil liberty, 
the administration continued to censor the press and public opinion. It 
accelerated a nationalistic trend which was reconstructing the entire life of the 
country when a powerful external threat to foreign interests and to Thailand’s 
freedom appeared in the current expansionist movements of Germany and 
Japan. 

Although a most valuable twenty-page introduction interprets Thailand’s 
present military dilemma and brings the story nominally to 1941, the bulk of 
both material and statistics describes the Siam of the six years following the 
1932 revolution. Even the name Thailand, adopted in 1939, is used only in the 
title and introduction. The reader finds, therefore, not an account of the cur- 
rent war situation but a mass of essential background concerning the abdica- 
tion of King Prajadhipok in 1935 and other events of the preceding decade. 
The chapter on defense, for example, ends with 1938. One gathers that the 
author had completed most of the manuscript several years ago but that ac- 
tual, revised publication had to await the stimulation of a crisis. Surely Amer- 
ican scholarship should be provided with more adequate funds to make speed- 
ily available the findings of competent research. 

The author, who has produced other works on southern Asia, does well in 
integrating Siam and the West but seems less at home in her understanding 
of northeastern Asia. Those who know China are startled by the assumption 
(p. 685) that children are frequently exposed to death in that republic; on 
page 826 there is an inversion in spelling and an ambiguity in date of the Sui 
Dynasty. Kenneth Perry Landon’s The Chinese in Thailand, a companion 
Institute of Pacific Relations 1941 volume, supplies a more balanced picture 
of the migrant sons of Han. Minor inaccuracies include a contradiction in 
dates of the American treaty (pp. 222 and 228) and the incorrect quotation of 
a slogan (p. 668). The chapter on religion, while highly factual, may be ques- 
tioned at points. The single map, a frontispiece, is inadequate and vague. 
Author, sponsor, and publisher have, however, presented an informative and 
provocative work suitable for current study and permanent reference. 


EarL CRANSTON 
University of Redlands 
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War and diplomacy in eastern Asia. By CuaupE A. Buss. New York: Mac- 
millan Co., 1941. Pp. 570. $5.00. 


Legal problems in the Far Eastern conflict. Part I, ‘“The legal background in 
the Far East.” By Quincy Wricut. Part II, ‘““The problem of non-recog- 
nition.”” By H. Lauterpacut, Epwin M. Borcuarp, and PHorse Mor- 
RISON. (‘Institute of Pacific Relations inquiry.’’) New York: Institute of 
Pacific Relations, 1941. Pp. 211. $2.00. 


The outbreak of the American-Japanese war will undoubtedly lead to the 
publication of many new studies concerning Japan’s “‘China Incident,”’ the 
role which America has played since the night of September 17/18, 1931, and 
the variety of factors which determined the course of events in the western 
Pacific between that fateful night and the morning of December 7, 1941. Some 
of these studies may be able to explain the mixture of remote aloofness and 
vigorous legal correctitude which characterized American policy during this 
decade, a policy which effectively armed our enemies against ourselves while 
denying them the slightest condonation of their current or eventual wrong- 
doing. The two present works contain a wealth of material on America’s role 
in the Pacific down to the middle of 1941 and illuminate the war—and the 
even more terrifying but obligatory peace—which we must now make. 

Dr. Buss’s extraordinary book demands the attention of everyone interest- 
ed in the Far East; it will surprise many in defying ascription to any rec- 
ognized genre of historical or popular writing. The author’s experience as 
language officer, diplomat, newspaperman, and professor, covering many 
years of study and travel in the Far East, assures the reader of informed state- 
ments of fact and penetrating opinions. War and diplomacy in eastern Asia 
is not a documented analysis, or memoirs, or textbook, or a study of the type 
written by Frederick L. Schuman, which mixed narrative, explanation, and 
exhortation. It reads like the shop talk of a distinguished scholar talking well 
and learnedly but without notes. Occasional large portions are severely care- 
ful. Virtually none of the direct quotations are identified; bibliographical ma- 
terial is put at the end of the book to avoid “‘the average cesspool of erudition” 
(p. 551); it forms a compact, useful guide to recent Western writing on East 
Asia but bears little or no relation to the text. Slangy, filled with minor errors 
and hiatuses of narrative, the book is of inestimable value to scholars who 
know the Far East well enough to appraise it page by page, as they proceed. 
One could wish that the author had written two works—a personal diary of 
his firsthand political experiences, and a conventional textbook on Far East- 


ern affairs. 

Mr. Buss covers, in successive chapters, pre-Incident China, the Chinese 
resurgency, the Japanese invasion, the effect of the Incident on third powers, 
the Versailles machinery in the Far East, and the outbreak of the Anglo-Ger- 
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man war as it applied to the Far East. Following this material, which covers 
about half the book, the interests and policies of the Western powers are taken 
up, nation by nation: the United Kingdom, France, Germany, the minor 
European powers, the Soviet Union, and the United States. Quotation can 
convey little of the flavor of the treatment, which excels in epitomizing 
important, little-known aspects of the topics (e.g., the explanation of China’s 
nonmilitary but vehement drive against Japan, to which the September 17/18 
Incident was a counterattack by force [pp. 50 ff.]; or the jest about the Sprat- 
lys [p. 370]; or the German munitions business in China [pp. 389-90)}). 

Legal problems in the Far East is as different from the foregoing work as one 
book about the Far East can be from another. Professors Wright, Lauter- 
pacht, and Borchard conduct what is an admirable experiment in print: the 
body of the work is a statement of the legal problem in the Far East, done 
with as much fulness and care as anyone has accorded this topic as a whole, 
and is followed by vigorous memoranda setting forth diametrically opposed 
conceptions of the role of law in Far Eastern diplomacy. Mr. Wright outlines 
the legal history and colors his factual presentation somewhat, but not exces- 
sively, by a partisan leaning to the cause of morality upheld by law, upheld, 
in turn, by force; Mr. Lauterpacht in a spirited but rigidly thought-out essay 
upholds the use of nonrecognition as an international sanction; and Mr. Bor- 
chard (aided by Miss Morrison) attacks the use of nonrecognition as a moral- 
istic, dangerously unimplemented, and juridically unsound expedient in diplo- 
macy. Mr. Wright’s “Conclusion” (pp. 115-25) is a digest of this valuable 
debate. On detailed points the reviewer feels that Mr. Wright’s discussion of 
Outer Mongolia underemphasizes the precedent which that Soviet zone set 
for the subsequent creation of Manchukuo, since the two “‘states’’ differ only 
by the most implausible of legal fictions (see pp. 55 and 60). Timor is omitted 
from the list of Western possessions in the Far East (p. 42). ‘Domestic de- 
pendent nations” (p. 63) include none of the many minority tribal monarchies 
in southwest and western China and in Sinkiang, which are subvened by the 
Chinese Mongolian and Tibetan Affairs Commission. Mr. Borchard criticizes 
the Americans for attempting to freeze the pre-Incident status quo by non- 
recognition of Manchukuo, etc. How foolish we should look now, had we not 
done so! Professor Borchard wrote, last year: “‘One joust at crusading in 
Europe ought to be enough. To duplicate the performance might justify a 
convocation of the alienists”’ (p. 177); he did not recognize that the crusade 
of democracy might have offset a jihad of dictatorship. 

Neither volume makes even moderate use of the results of Chinese or Jap- 
anese scholarship, but this is a reflection on the field as a whole rather than 
on these particular books. These studies by Westerners are Western grounded 
and are to that degree limited in authority. 

Paut M. A. LINEBARGER 
Duke University 
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Norway, neutral and invaded. By Hatvpan Kont, Pu.D., Lirt.D. New York: 
Macmillan Co., 1941. Pp. 253. $2.50. 


Although no introduction or preface explains Halvdan Koht’s aims in writ- 
ing Norway, neutral and invaded, the former foreign minister of Norway makes 
it very evident that he desires to present a true picture of Norway’s futile ef- 
forts to preserve her neutrality and of Norway’s heroic fight against aggres- 
sion, which by no means has ceased with the German occupation of that coun- 
try. Professor Koht’s objective, though modest and sympathetic, treatment 
of the case of Norway makes Norway, neutral and invaded most appealing. 

The most obvious shortcoming, and a very serious one, is Koht’s failure to 
explain the inherent weaknesses in, and shortsightedness of, his own political 
party. The very makeup of the Social Democratic party was such as to arouse 
suspicion and doubt concerning the aims of the Nygaardsvald government in 
more patriotic and farsighted Norwegian hearts. Not only had the Social 
Democratic party flirted with communism, but it had been hostile toward a 
stronger national defense prior to 1935, and it had not been realistic after a 
labor government was formed in March, 1935. Koht’s loyalty to the labor 
government and his own modesty would undoubtedly account for his unwill- 
ingness to accuse it of this failure when it decided to rearm the country. It is 
true, as Koht writes, that rearmament came too late, and it was not carried on 
with either the speed or the energy required. 

This situation, Koht believes, was a basic factor in the desire of Norway to 
remain neutral, but it was by no means the only factor. Together with the 
peoples of other small democracies in Europe, Norway was suspicious of the 
great powers, a suspicion which had been strengthened by the unsuccessful 
sanctions imposed by the League of Nations against Italy and by the civil 
war in Spain. Norway had had an unbroken peace tradition since 1814; she 
had faith in the League of Nations as an instrument of peace and believed 
that techniques of warfare had been so radically changed that the danger of 
invasion of Norway for strategic reasons by belligerents had been lessened. 
Norway did expect a war between the great powers; but she expected a war 
between Germany and Russia and had, therefore, concentrated her efforts of 
defense on northern Norway and neglected the defense of southern Norway. 

The importance of such “incidents” as those involving the “City of Flint” 
and the “‘Altmark”’ in precipitating the German invasion, Koht believes, has 
been grossly exaggerated. Rather, it was the large Norwegian merchant ma- 
rine and the fact that Norway had chartered two-fifths of her tonnage to sail 
for Great Britain which endangered her neutrality. Furthermore, efforts on 
the part of Great Britain to stop the flow of iron ore from Sweden through 
Narvik by laying mines in three specified areas—to force the ships carrying iron 
ore to come outside of Norway’s territorial waters and thus expose themselves 
to enemy warships—were no reason for the German invasion. This must have 
been planned long in advance. Only the invasion stopped talk of neutrality. 
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The failure of Scandinavian countries to act in a common defense against 
the invader puzzled Americans, but Koht states that a defensive alliance 
among the Scandinavian countries had never been seriously discussed. The 
accuracy of this statement, of course, must depend upon the definition of 
‘‘seriously,”’ and the reviewer feels rather certain that Sweden had been more 
than willing to discuss such an alliance very seriously. Koht gives a picture of 
the confusion which followed upon the German invasion, because of Norway’s 
unpreparedness, but otherwise he discredits the importance of all but a few 
traitors, whom he names, in the collapse of Norway. Instead, the author 
stresses the heroic though futile efforts to resist the Germans, the miscarriage 
of allied assistance, and the final collapse of Norway’s defense as the result of 
German invasion of the Netherlands, Belgium, and France, which made aid 
from Great Britain and France impossible. 

Of no less interest are the chapters dealing with Norway under German 
rule and the continued fight against Germany by the Norwegian refugee gov- 
ernment in London. Norway is making valuable contributions in the war to 
defeat Hitler through the services rendered by her merchant marine, which 
are almost indispensable to Great Britain. Her small navy and air force are 
being strengthened. Koht writes: 

The Norwegians must recover their right and their ability to shape their society 
according to their own traditions and ideals, even if these are absolutely opposite to 
those of the Germans [p. 204]. 


And for this reason Norway fights on! 

In an appendix of twenty-four pages is found, among other documents, the 
German ultimatum to Norway, April 9, 1940, which is published in its en- 
tirety. 

O. Fritior ANDER 
Augustana College 





From the land of the silent people. By Rosert St. Joun. New York: Double- 
day, Doran & Co., 1942. Pp. 352. $3.00. 


The untamed Balkans. By Freprric W. L. Kovacs. New York: Modern Age 
Books, 1941. Pp. 248. $2.00. 


Balkan corresponcent. By Derek Patmore. New York: Harper & Bros., 

1941. Pp. 319. $3.00. 

Of these three books, the most outstanding is that by Robert St. John. As 
Balkan correspondent for the Associated Press, he was in Belgrade during 
those fateful days of March and April, 1941. He describes the ‘‘diaper revolu- 
tion”’ of the school children of Belgrade, the dramatic coup d’état against the 
Cvetkovich government, and the ruthless bombing of the Yugoslav capital 
after it had been declared an open city. Then began his remarkable odyssey. 
Under constant Stuka attacks he drove from Belgrade to Budva on the Adriat- 
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ic; then in a leaky, twenty-foot sardine boat he made his way down the mine- 
laden coast to Corfu and Patras. But Greece also was already crumbling, and 
so he continued his flight through the frightful carnage of Corinth and Argos 
and the British evacuation of Greece and Crete, until finally he reached Cairo 
and the long-sought cables to America. This book represents an important 
contribution to the history of the Balkan campaigns. It reveals that the Brit- 
ish legation in Belgrade unofficially had led the Yugoslavs to believe that they 
could count on the aid of at least fifteen Imperial divisions and hundreds of 
planes. It shows that only one Australian and one New Zealand division were 
landed in Greece—a total of 40,000 men—and that, despite the censor’s fig- 
ures, fully one-half of these were lost in the rear-guard fighting and in the 
disastrous evacuation. It describes the bitterness of the Anzacs toward the 
Greek soldiers, whom they accused of wholesale desertion when the German 
attack got under way in Macedonia. It discloses stories related by British 
officers of treachery in high places in Greece, involving even Prime Minister 
Korizis. Above all, it shows what happens to civilians and soldiers alike when 
oxcart armies are pitted against tanks and planes. 

St. John’s account is pure reportage. “I’m just telling you what I saw and 
smelled and heard. If it makes sense to you, all right. It makes no sense to 
me.” In contrast, Kovacs sets out with the intention of ‘“‘making sense,”’ of 
interpreting the past and preparing for the future. He first summarizes, in a 
fresh and interesting manner, the history of each of the Balkan states and of 
Macedonia. His heart is obviously with the peasants. He stresses their ex- 
ploitation by their dynasties and ruling cliques and by foreign corporations. 
The latter part of the book, on possible future developments, is interesting and 
stimulating. Kovacs explains in detail why the ‘‘new order’’ cannot solve the 
social, economic, and political problems of the Balkan Peninsula. Nor would 
a restoration of the pre-war regimes, in his opinion, be more successful. He 
refrains from drawing detailed blueprints for the future; but he does stress in 
general terms the need for fundamental agrarian reforms, for the union of the 
peoples of central and southeastern Europe, and for the extirpation of national 
and racial chauvinism in order to solve the problem of national minorities. 
This book contains no revelations for the historian, but the general reader— 
for whom it is intended—will find it clear, meaningful, and thought-provoking. 

Whereas St. John views the Balkan scene from roadside ditches and air- 
raid shelters, and Kovacs from peasant huts, Patmore, in contrast, looks out 
from the country estates of the Callimachis and the Bibescos. His book, ac- 
cordingly, contains revealing sketches of Rumanian high society and of King 
Carol and his close friends and advisers. The intrigues, the corruption, and 
the paralyzing incompetence and indecision which he describes among these 
circles explain, to a great extent, why Rumania submitted with so little op- 
position to partitioning and to occupation. One cannot help feeling, however, 
that this book is the work of a very British and very literary journalist who 
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has not too intimate an acquaintance with the world and the people outside 
drawing-rooms. After a short visit in Bulgaria, where he had no highly placed 
friends, he concludes that “‘most Bulgarians, despite their good qualities, are 
both envious and stupid” (p. 287). And in Salonika he was obviously sur- 
prised by the fortitude of its inhabitants during air raids. “I had always real- 
ized that the British could accept suffering and misfortune with a smile but 
this was the first time I had seen a Mediterranean race behave in this man- 
ner” (p. 253). 


L. S. STAVRIANOS 
Smith College 





Some historians of modern Europe: essays in historiography by former students 
of the department of history of the University of Chicago. Edited by Brrna- 
poTTE E. Scumirr. (A Fiftieth Anniversary publication.) Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1942. Pp. 533. $5.00. 


This useful collection of essays deals with twenty-two historians of modern 
Europe whose works are not mentioned either in Fueter’s Geschichte der neu- 
eren Historiographie (1911) or in Gooch’s Historians of the nineteenth century 
(1913). The historians selected represent a wide range of interests and ideas 
and six European countries (England, France, and Germany being repre- 
sented by sixteen; and Russia, Italy, and Spain by six), so that the reader will 
find here a critical estimate of much of the best and the best-known historical 
scholarship and writing during the last two generations—estimates made by 
a group of younger American historians whose competence owes much to their 
preliminary training at the University of Chicago under the direction of Pro- 
fessor Bernadotte Schmitt and the late Professor J. W. Thompson. 

The essays exhibit a high degree of competence, and they are all fashioned 
according to much the same plan. The plan is to sketch the life of the chosen 
historian in so far as it seems to have had an influence on his work, to enu- 
merate and characterize his principal publications, to set forth what other 
scholars in his field have said about his achievements, and then to present the 
author’s own considered estimate of his general significance in the history of 
historical scholarship. The judgments seem to me to be, if in some cases per- 
haps a bit on the laudatory side, discriminating and generally sound—judg- 
ments, that is to say, that will probably commend themselves to the majority 
of scholars now specializing in the particular field. If none of the essays is very 
exciting or likely to rouse the reader to unaccustomed thought, it is chiefly 
because the critical enterprise is, for the most part, conducted within the 
frame of reference commonly employed by professional historians to appraise 
one another’s contributions. Within this frame of reference the essential tests 
are exhaustive examination of the available sources, accuracy in statements 
of fact and reference to the documents, literal clarity and personal sobriety in 
telling the story, and a Spartan renunciation of any speculative interpretation. 
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For the professional historian, interpretation must be strictly confined to the 
more obvious meaning and causal relations of the series of events presented; or 
else it is in danger of becoming a philosophy of history because it cannot, at all 
points or in its general implications, be defended by referring to two or more 
independent witnesses not self-deceived. 

This frame of reference is appropriate to historical scholarship in the nar- 
row sense of the term—in the sense that its aim is to establish, as we say, the 
facts, to determine what actually happened. And scholarship in this sense 
has great, and often unrecognized, merits; but it is perhaps a fault of profes- 
sional historians to exaggerate its merits. The function of scholarship in this 
sense is not to provide us with a general idea or conception of human history 
which may, if it be inspired by profound insight and sympathetic understand- 
ing, enrich and transform the life of man; its function is rather to provide us 
with the knowledge from which such an idea or conception may reasonably 
be derived. Harold T. Parker, in his mature and penetrating analysis of the 
work of Henri Sée, recognizes this distinction, although rather by implica- 
tion than by explicit statement. ““The central fact about Henri Sée,” he says, 
“was .... that he was ascholar. The fundamental assumption of historical 
scholarship—that it is important to get the record straight—he accepted with- 
out question.” It is true that he constructed for himself a kind of philosophy 
of history; but Dr. Parker thinks, rightly enough, that it was largely borrowed 
and commonplace, so that his chief contribution is to be found in what he did 
to set the record straight, in three or four fields of European history, and to 
suggest new lines of inquiry. The general conclusion, therefore, is that ‘in so 
far as modern scholarship has been of value and significance in modern civili- 
zation, the work of Henri Sée has its importance.” 

That reservation “‘in so far as” should not be lost from sight. It is, perhaps, 
a little depressing, but nevertheless salutary, for us historians to reflect that 
historical scholarship, not less but certainly not more than scholarship in 
other branches of learning, is a necessary but not the highest form of intellec- 
tual activity. When we are in a mood to question this, or to ask why the world 
does not value our writings as highly as we do, we can take down this volume, 
look once more at the names of twenty-two of the best and the best-known 
historians of the last two generations; and then we note the revealing fact that 
the only one of them—and what, after all, is he doing in this gallery?—-whose 
name is well known outside the guild of professional historians, or whose work 
will ever be regarded as of first-rate importance in the history of human 
thought, is Benedetto Croce, who is not a historian; or if he is, then only be- 
cause, as a philosopher, he found it necessary to have what we are likely to pride 
ourselves on not having—a philosophy of history. 

Cari BeckER 


Cornell University 
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of modern history follows a system worked out by the Slavonic review for transliterating 
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the use of diacritical marks, which are always confusing. Now comes Professor Jones, 
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This biography is clearly intended for popular readers and for assignments in college 
courses dealing with the history of Latin America. Seftor Madariaga does not present 
any important new facts. He has not uncovered any hitherto unused materials; not a 
single manuscript is cited. Most of the narrative is devoted to the march of Cortés and 
his small army from the Mexican coast to Tenochtitlan (later Mexico City) and to the 
overthrow of the Aztec Empire, namely, to the period between 1519 and 1524. Cortés 
lived in the Spanish West Indies for fifteen years before he began the task of conquering 
Mexico, and he lived in Mexico and Spain for nearly a quarter of a century after that 
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We have the outbreak of war in 1939 to thank for this revision of a seminar paper of 
1926. The task is justified by the publication of the Documents diplomatiques frangais, 
Odo Russell’s correspondence, the studies of Klingenfuss, Holburn, Langer, and others. 
Hajer brings together all these materials and analyzes the crisis from beginning to end. 
Skilfully and exhaustively he organizes and summarizes dispatches, conversations, and 
press articles and examines meticulously the judgments of the scholars. An example of 
his method (pp. 108 ff.) is the painstaking review of the interpretations of Bismarck’s 
attitude toward France in April and May, 1875. Héjer decides that Wahl, Rachfahl, and 
Langer give Bismarck too much credit for good will at that point. Occasionally, Héjer’s 
objections to others’ writings seem petty and overdrawn—criticism merely for criticism’s 
sake. For example, in a footnote (p. 18) he says that Langer “‘exaggerates the political 
significance of Francis Joseph’s and Andrassy’s words of good will to French diplomats.”’ 
Yet Langer quotes specific and apparently “‘significant’’ conversations (European alli- 
ances and alignments, p. 54), and the general tone of Héjer’s own text (p. 18) indicates a 
similar judgment of the Austrian policy. In criticizing Holborn (p. 27), Héjer shows 
that, although Bismarck seemed to be trying to bring Russia and Britain together, he 
was at the same time doing his best to create distrust between them; in any case, by 
May, 1875, both Russia and Britain certainly distrusted Bismarck! It is interesting to 
hear the Swedish scholar retell Russell’s charge that Bismarck kept constantly before 
his eyes the dream of German hegemony in Europe and the dominance of the German 
race in the world (p. 32). On one point at least Héjer himself needs to be checked: he 
says that the Russo-German military convention of the spring of 1873 was replaced 
(ersattes) a month later by the weaker Schiénbrunn convention (p. 10). This Russo- 
Austrian convention certainly did not supersede the Russo-German one, and it is dubi- 
ous if even the later German accession to this agreement voided the earlier and more defi- 
nite bilateral arrangement; the Russo-German convention was declared invalid only in 
1881 (see Langer, pp. 23 f.; Grosse Politik, I, 202 ff.). In a four-page French synopsis 
the main conclusions are stated, but the value of a painstaking study of this type is in 
its details rather than its conclusions, which are not sharply different from many others. 


FRANKLIN D. Scorr 
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Article XIX of the Covenant of the League of Nations: a study in the problem of interna- 
tional government. By Pitman B. Potter. (‘‘Geneva studies,’ Vol. XII, No. 2.) 
Geneva: Geneva Research Centre, 1941. Pp. 98. Fr. 1.75. 

In the mind of President Wilson, Article XIX, which provided that the Assembly of 
the League might advise the reconsideration by its members of ‘‘treaties which have be- 
come inapplicable’ and the consideration of “‘international conditions whose continu- 
ance might endanger the peace of the world,” was one of the most important articles of 
the Covenant. Yet no efforts were made to invoke the article, apart from some half- 
hearted attempts by Peru and Bolivia in 1920-21 and by China in 1925 and 1929. The 
purpose of this little study, whose author is a professor in the Graduate School of Inter- 
national Studies in Geneva, is to discover why the matter was allowed to go by default; 
and he enumerates seven reasons, the most important being the requirement for unanim- 
ity in the vote of the Assembly, the opposition of the beati possidentes, and the lack of 
legal authority and physical power in the League to compel acceptance of its decisions. 
Mr. Potter concludes that only ‘‘certain moral or psychological developments . . . . can 
bring about fundamental changes’’ in this situation, which must lead to ‘‘a clear, firm, 
and effective system of international law and government.” 

Deutschland und der Vilkerbund: die Behandlung von reichsdeutschen Angelegenheiten im 
Vilkerbundsrat von 1920-1939. By Water TrucKENBRODT. Essen: Verlag Anst, 
1941. Pp. 220. 
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The world’s iron age. By Witt1aM Henry CHAMBERLIN. New York: Macmillan Co., 
1941. Pp. 402. $3.00. 
Mr. Chamberlin, who several years ago published Russia’s iron age, opens his pres- 


-ent book with the sweeping assertion that “Europe is experiencing one of the greatest 


and swiftest breakdowns in the history of civilization.” It presently appears that he 
means “‘the fall of liberal civilization,”’ that is, the end of nineteenth-century political 
liberalism, economic security, religious toleration, and international peace. This catas- 
trophe began with the outbreak of general war in 1914, failed to be stopped by “‘the 
peace that was no peace,”’ and was given almost irresistible impetus by Russian com- 
munism (“revolt against civilization’), Italian fascism (“middle-class bolshevism’’), 
and German naziism (“‘power machine’). In the author’s opinion, history would have 
pursued its “‘inexorable course,’’ even had there been no Lenin, Mussolini, or Hitler. 
On the whole, this section of his book is conventional and adequate, especially his 
analysis of the similarities and differences of the three tyrannies. At times Mr. Cham- 
berlin turns a clever phrase: the Weimar Republic was ‘‘always somewhat timid, color- 
less, apologetic’; ‘‘the chief effect of the Kellogg Pact was to render declarations of war 
yay ‘‘it takes more than a blackshirt to make a Roman legionary out of a present- 
day Italian.” 

When he comes to 1939 and “‘the war of steel against gold”’ (is he playing on H. N. 
Brailsford’s The war of steel and gold?), Mr. Chamberlin becomes more controversial. 
He is so obsessed by hatred of Stalin that he cannot forgive Britain and France for not 
persuading Hitler to attack Russia in 1939. When Hitler did attack in 1941, Mr. Cham- 
berlin, writing in July, declares that Russia’s “‘military defeat may be considered almost 
a certainty’; three times he asserts that successful Russian resistance would be a 
‘‘miracle,”’ and he does not expect that there will be a Russian army in the field in 1942. 
He therefore refuses to assume ‘‘the heavy responsibility of ruling out suggestions for 
a negotiated peace in Europe and in Asia,”’ for Hitler had made it clear that ‘“‘he had no 
territorial claims against Great Britain’ and ‘thas nothing to gain from the break-up 
of the British Empire.’’ The alternative to such a peace is American involvement in the 
war, to which Mr. Chamberlin is strongly opposed, for the United States is “‘not in any 
peril of invasion.’’ It apparently never occurred to Mr. Chamberlin that we might 
become involved by way of the Pacific. His record as a prophet is, however, no worse 
than that of most of the “‘experts.”’ 


The lost peace: a personal impression. By Harotp But er. With an introduction by 
Fevtrx Moruey. New York: Harcourt, Brace, 1942. Pp. 246. $2.75. 

Ten years: the world on the way to war, 1930-1940. By Dwicut E. Leg. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin, 1942. Pp. 443. $3.75. 

Europdische Politik 1933-1938 im Spiegel der Prager Akten. Edited by Fritz Berser. 
(‘‘Veréffentlichungen der Deutschen Institut fiir aussenpolitische Forschung,” Vol. 
VIII.) Essen: Essener Verlags, 1941. Pp. 135. Rm. 5.20. 

This age of fable. By Gustav Stotper. New York: Reynal & Hitchcock, 1942. Pp. 
369. $3.00. 


Dr. Stolper—onetime distinguished Austrian official, a liberal member of the Reichs- 
tag for Hamburg in the post-war period, a selected correspondent of the London Econ- 
omist, now a citizen of the United States—presents a view of world affairs today with an 
eye to giving us “‘facts,’’ and thereby he hopes to warn against the too quick acceptance 
of specious theories by the heads of powerful governments. 


Design for power: the struggle for the world. Maps by Grorce D. Bropsky. Narrative 
by Freperick L. Scouman. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1942. Pp. 325. $3.50. 


The large format, beautiful typography, and excellent maps of this book add greatly 
to the pleasure of reading what is as good an account of the terrible years since 1931 as 
has yet appeared. Professor Schuman’s narrative, which begins with the Japanese at- 
tack on Manchuria on September 18, 1931, is a distillation of his three books, The Nazi 
dictatorship (1935), Europe on the eve (1939), and Night over Europe (1941), with addi- 
tions bringing the story down to October, 1941, and an insert written after Pearl Har- 
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bor. There is a chapter devoted to each of the seven great powers engaged in “‘the 
struggle for the world” and a final chapter marked ‘‘?’’. In spite of this topical, instead 
of chronological, approach, there is little repetition; the trees of the landscape do not 
obscure the woods; the analysis is realistic; the style is pungent, sometimes provocative 
—altogether a successful book, which should be and doubtless will be widely read. 

For years Mr. Schuman has contended that ‘“‘appeasement”’ was a futile and fatal 
policy. It was impossible to satisfy the Axis powers at the expense of others or by con- 
cessions from the would-be appeasers, for /’appétit vient en mangeant, and the more they 
received, the more Germany, Italy, and Japan demanded. The only result was to weaken 
those who yielded and to bring nearer the day of actual aggression. Unhappily, recent 
events bear out this thesis. Mr. Schuman cannot withhold a certain admiration for the 
skill with which Hitler, Mussolini, and Konoye imposed on their enemies; on the other 
hand, he writes with scorn and contempt for the shortsightedness of the British, French, 
and American governments. Only Stalin showed anything like a true appreciation of 
the realities. Mr. Schuman tries to explain ‘‘appeasement”’ by the fear of communism 
on the part of the ruling groups in Britain and France and by their naive hope that Hit- 
ler could be induced to fight Russia. There is certainly some evidence to support this 
view, but it does not explain the lassitude and even indifference of the masses in both 
Britain and France. Perhaps the explanation of this “‘defeatism,’’ which was evident 
long before the crisis of 1938, is that neither Britain nor France has recovered from the 
exhaustion of the last war; the fact that Winston Churchill could not get a hearing for 
his warnings meant more than that he was out of favor with the Conservative poli- 
ticians. Mr. Schuman’s program for the future calls for the establishment of a world 
government as the only way of securing peace. He may be as right about this as he was 
about the folly of appeasement. 

Terror across eastern Europe: the path of Nazi destruction from Poland to Greece. By 

Joser Hané. New York: Greystone Press, 1942. Pp. 337. $3.00. 

The author of this book, now lecturing at the Fletcher School of Law and Diplomacy, 
Tufts College, served in the Czechoslovak legions during the last war and in the Czecho- 
slovak diplomatic service from 1921 to 1939; he has also edited the Central European ob- 
server, published in Prague prior to 1939. Being a Czech, he does not like Nazi Ger- 
many, the Poland of Colonel Beck, or the Hungary of Admiral Horthy; apart from these 
prejudices—which will be shared by most Americans—Mr. Hané writes as a good Euro- 
pean and as a historian, not as a Czech propagandist. While it cannot be said that he 
adduces many new facts, his book has two distinct merits. In the first place, he has 
adopted the chronological rather than the analytical manner of presentation, so that 
the sequence of events is preserved. Second, he treats as a unit the vast area lying be- 
tween Russia on the east and Germany-Italy on the west and extending from the Baltic 
to the Aegean—that is, the territory affected by the peace treaties of 1919-20 and now 
the object of German attack. The interaction of internal politics, economic difficulties, 
and international relations with both western Europe and the Soviet Union is admirably 
portrayed and in a pleasing style; if Mr. Han¢ wrote his book in English, he is to be con- 
gratulated on his mastery of the language. Now and again he turns a happy phrase, as 
when he describes the France of 1938 as “‘disunited, defeatist, and demoralized.” 

The most interesting feature of the book is its challenge to the popular view that 
the “‘Balkanization’’ of eastern Europe was a great mistake and one of the principal 
causes of the present war. Mr. Han¢ insists that ‘‘the way in which individual nations of 
eastern Europe adapted their economies to the new conditions proved their vitality 
beyond doubt”; the trouble arose primarily from the fall of agricultural prices through- 
out the world. Similarly, when discussing the future of eastern Europe, he is against at- 
tempting to suppress the small nations and organize Europe as an economic unit. He 
advocates the formation of a confederation which shall include all the peoples of this 
zone, without the inclusion of any great power; indeed, this union would itself become 
a great power. He also warns against any attempt to restore the Habsburgs, who have 
no popular support. 

Mr. Hané deals realistically with Germany. In eastern Europe, Mein Kampf ‘“‘was 
accepted not as a mere propaganda tract but as a truthful reflection of ideas and pro- 
grams which had filled the minds and hearts of Germans for several past decades.’’ He 
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therefore asks that “‘the concept of treating the German people as a problem child should 
be abandoned.”’ Let the Germans solve their internal problems as they wish, but ‘“‘make 
it impossible for them to wage a third world war in the future.” Finally, ““do not senti- 
mentalize on the fate of a race of eighty million people while forgetting that in its neigh- 
borhood over a hundred million people have an equal right to a decent life.” 


THE WAR OF 1939 


This inevitable conflict. By Caruton J. H. Hayes. (“Columbia home front warbooks,”’ 
No. 2.) New York: Columbia University Press, 1942. Pp. 30. $0.25. 

An analysis of the stakes at issue in this war between two opposite conceptions of 
human life. 

The Axis grand strategy: blueprints for the total war. Compiled by Lapisias Faraco. 
New York: Farrar & Rinehart, 1942. $3.75. 

War atlas: a handbook of maps and facts. Maps by Emit Heruin. Revised text by 
Francis Brown. Rev. ed. (‘‘Headline books,” No. 23.) New York: Foreign Pol- 
icy Association, 1942. Pp. 92. $0.25. 

Forty-two maps prepared by experts to help follow the war on all fronts. 


Der Sieg in Polen: herausgegeben vom Oberkommando der Wehrmacht in Verbindung mit 
dem Aufklérungsdienst des S.A. With an introduction by GENERALFELDMARSCHALL 
KeitEL. Berlin: Zeitgeschichte-Verlag, 1941. Pp. 158. Rm. 3.75. 

Blitzmarsch nach Warschau: Frontberichte eines politischen Soldaten. By EvuGEN Hapa- 
mMowsky. Munich: Eher, 1941. Pp. 261. Rm. 3.50. 

Mit Hitler in Polen. By Hernricn HorrmMann. Berlin: Zeitgeschichte-Verlag, 1941. 
Pp. 96. Rm. 3.60. 

Der Luftkrieg in Polen: ein Bilderwerk. By Peter Supr. Berlin: Junker & Diinn- 
haupt, 1941. Pp. 119. Rm. 4.80. 

Luftmacht Deutschlands: Aufstieg, Kampf und Sieg. Vol. 1. By Heryricn BonGartz. 
Essen: Essener Verlag, 1941. Pp. 264. Rm. 7. 

Stukas! Erlebnis eines Fliegerkorps. By Curt StronMEYER. Edited by GENERAL 
Wo.rraM FRetHERR von RicuTHOFEN. Berlin: Heimbiicherei, 1941. Pp. 303. 
Rm. 5.80. 

Fliegerhorst Ostmark. By Manor Wa tner UrpaNek. Innsbruck: Gauverlag & 
Druckerei Tirol, 1941. Pp. 144. Rm. 5.50. 

Norway and the war: September, 1939—December, 1940. Edited by Monica Curtis. 
New York: Oxford University Press, 1941. Pp. 154. $3.00. 

Norway and the war is a separate, advanced publication of the regular annual series 
of ‘Documents on international affairs’’ (1940 series) issued by the Royal Institute of 
International Affairs. Of course, for obvious reasons it has been impossible to find cer- 
tain texts emanating from enemy or occupied countries, which under normal conditions 
would have formed a part of the documentary history of Norway and the war. Although 
the editor apologizes for this shortcoming and the inclusion of certain documents which 
might have more logically found their place in other sections of the volume for 1940, 
Norway and the war is timely and. inclusive and offers a graphic picture of Hitler’s 
broken promises and shameless international dishonesty. As such, it might well be read 
together with Halvdan Koht’s Norway: neutral and invaded. Both serve a special pur- 
pose beyond their value to the professional historian as sources. Now that the United 
States has been forced to draw its sword in defense of democracy and decency, every 
effort should be made to call both these volumes to the attention of the public. The doc- 
uments included in Norway and the war portray three phases of Norwegian history: 
Norwegian neutrality; the invasion of Norway; and German occupation of Norway. 
A few documents antedate September, 1939, and for that reason the title is a little mis- 
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leading. They do, however, properly belong to this volume, for through them the reader 
secures an insight into the historic background of Norwegian neutrality. Special atten- 
tion must be called to the excellent introduction written by the editor, Monica Curtis. 
It is a brief account of the above three phases of Norwegian history, the best the review- 
er has so far read anywhere. The fact that this volume includes the six documents also 
found in Halvdan Koht’s volume does not lessen the value of either, since these six 
documents form only a fraction of the text in both. 


O. Fritior ANDER 

Return to the future. By Sicrip UNpset. Translated by Henriette C. K. NAESETH. 
New York: Knopf, 1942. $2.50. 

An account of her escape from the Nazi invaders in 1940. 

Der Heldenkampf um Narvik: der Vorstoss der Kriegsmarine: die Operationen des Heeres: 
der Einsatz der Luftwaffe. By Orto Mrieike. Nach authentischen Berichten und 
Aufzeichnungen, mit einem Sonderbeitrag von Kriegsberichter HerMANN Rink. 
Berlin: Steiniger-Verlage, 1940. Pp. 207. Rm. 2.85. 

Odds against Norway. By E. Hacur. Translated by V. Firsorr. London: Lindsay 
Drummond, 1942. 7s. 6d. 

Unser Kampf in Holland, Belgien, und Flanders von 10. Mai bis 4. Juni 1940. By Friep- 
RICH Frank. Munich: Bruckmann, 1941. Pp. 172. Rm. 5.50. 

Belgium: the official account of what happened, 1939-40. Published for the BELGIAN 
Ministry OF ForerGgn Arrarrs. New York: Didler, 1942. Pp. 110. $2.50. 

Unser Kampf in Frankreich vom 5. Juni bis 25 Juni, 1940. By Witty Beer. Munich: 
Bruckmann, 1941. Pp. 220. Rm. 5.50. 

Das geschlagene Frankreich: ein tschechischer Journalist auf den Kriegsschauplatzen des 
Westens. By Dr. Vactav Fiata. Translated by A. Macr. Prague: Orbis, 1941. 
Pp. 167. Rm. 5.50. 

Uber Schlachtfeld vorwirts! Mit dem siegreichen Heer durch Frankreich, 1940. By Kurt 
Hesse. Munich: Bruckmann, 1941. Pp. 172. Rm. 5.50. 

Von Lemberg bis Bordeaux: Fronterlebnisse eines Kriegesberichters. By Leo LEIXNER. 
Munich: Eher, 1941. Pp. 313. Rm. 6.80. 

Die Geheimakten des franzésischen Generalstabcs. (“‘Auswartiges Amt [Weissbuch], 
1939/41."") Berlin: Deutscher Verlag, 1941. Pp. 393. 

Flight to Arras. By ANTOINE DE Satnt-Exuptry. Translated from the French by 
Lewis GALANTIERE. Illustrated by BERNARD Lamotte. New York: Reynal & 
Hitchcock, 1942. Pp. 255. $2.75. 

The account of a reconnaissance flight over Arras—a literary analysis of the French 

defeat in 1940. 

A French soldier speaks. Translation by Heten Wappeti. New York: Macmillan, 
1942. $1.25. 

The conversation and story of a wounded French soldier who was taken to England 
from Dunkirk. 

The darkest hour: adventures and escapes. By Leo Lania. With an introduction by 
EpGar ANsEL Mowrer. London: Gollancz, 1942. 8s. 6d. 

The story of a German émigré in Paris, who was put into a French internment camp 
with the outbreak of the war, then fled before the approaching Hitler armies. 

Britain at war: the army: from September, 1939, to December, 1940. By Masor F. YEats- 
Brown. London: Hutchinson, 1942. 21s. 

The British army at war. By Bricapier E. D. H. Tottemacue. (‘Britain at war.’’) 
London: John Murray, 1942. 6s. 
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The prisoners’ progress: an illustrated diary of the march into captivity of the last of the 
British army in France, June, 1940. By Lestrz C. Hunt. London: Hutchinson, 
1942. 12s. 6d. 

Captured. By Bessy Myers. New York: Appleton-Century, 1942. $2.50. 

Story of an English girl ambulance driver in France who was captured by the 

Nazis. 

Bombers over the Reich. By Captain A. O. Pottarp. London: Hutchinson, 1942. 
10s. 6d. 

Wavell in the Middle East. By Masor-GENerAL H. Rowan-Rosinson. London: 
Hutchinson, 1942. 12s. 6d. 

Mediterranean front. By ALAN MooreneEapD. London: Hamish Hamilton, 1941. 10s. 
6d. 

A descriptive analysis of the first and second Libyan campaigns with a view to un- 
derstanding the third, which is now in progress. 

The seventh quarter: April 1, 1941—June 30, 1941. By Puitie Graves. London: Hut- 
chinson, 1942. 9s. 6d. 

Hutchinson’s pictorial history of the war. Edited by WALTER Hutcuinson. July 9, 1941, 
to September 30, 1941. London: Hutchinson, 1942. 12s. 6d. 

Dokumente zum Konflikt mit Jugoslawien und Griechenland. (“‘Auswirtiges Amt [Weiss- 
buch], 1939/1941.’’) Berlin: Deutscher Verlag, 1941. Pp. 198. 

Jugoslawiens Weg zum Abgrund. By WERNER FRAUENDIENST. (‘‘Schriften der Deutsch- 
en Institut fiir Aussenpolitik,’” No. 88.) Berlin: Junker & Diinnhaupt, 1941. Pp. 
147. Rm. 3.50. 

From the land of silent people. By Roprert St. Joun. New York: Doubleday Doran, 
1942. Pp. 353. $3.00. 

The campaign in Yugoslavia, Greece, and Crete. 

Greece against the Axis. By StaNLEY Casson. London: Hamilton, 1942. 8s. 6d. 

From Tobruk to Smolensk. By Stratecicus. London: Faber & Faber, 1941. 10s. 6d. 

All-out on the road to Smolensk. By Erskine CALDWELL. New York: Duell, Sloan & 
Pearce, 1942. Pp. 230. $2.50. 

Comrade Genia: the story of a victim of German bestiality in Russia. Told by ComrapE 
Genta herself. With a preface by RonaLp Scarre. London: Nicholson & Watson, 
1941. 3s. 6d. 

The war at sea. By GitBERT Cant. New York: Day, 1942. $3.00. 

Sea power in conflict. By PauL ScuuBERT. New York: Coward-McCann, 1942. Pp. 252. 
$2.50. History of naval warfare, 1939-41. 

“Orzel’s’’ patrol. By Eryx K.S. Sopocxo. London: Methuen, 1942. 5s. 

The story of the Polish submarine which escaped to join the British navy at the out- 
break of the war. 

The cruise of the “‘Bismarck.’’ By Francis McMurtriz. London: Hutchinson, 1942. 
5s. 

Action at sea: the saga of the ‘‘Sydney.”” By Grorce H. Jounston. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin, 1942. $2.75. 

Seven months’ war service with the British Mediterranean fleet. 

The Red Duster at war. By WARREN ARMSTRONG. With a foreword by Caprain WIL- 
L1aM H. Coomps. London: Gollancz, 1942. 10s. 6d. 

Heroes of the Atlantic: a tribute to the merchant navy. By Ivor Hatsteap. London: 
Lindsay Drummond, 1941. 7s. 6d. 
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The merchant navy at war. By A. C. Harpy. (‘‘Britain at war.”’) London: John Mur- 
ray, 1942. 6s. 

Atlantic ordeal: the story of Mary Cornish. By Etspeta Hoxuey. London: Chatto & 
Windus, 1941. 4s. 

Action‘on all fronts. By Ratpu InGersoLi. New York: Harper, 1942. Pp. 330. $3.50. 

The new economic warfare. By ANTONIN Bascu. New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1941. Pp. 190. $1.75. 


This little book is based upon a series of lectures delivered at Columbia University 
during the summer of 1941. The first two chapters of the study deal primarily with the 
problem of the economic preparation for ‘total war,”’ including considerations of 
autarchy, totalitarian trade policies, finances, and industrial mobilization. In the third 
and fourth chapters the war economies of Germany, Great Britain, France, and the 
United States are contrasted. But as Dr. Basch observes, ‘‘a totalitarian war economy, 
thoroughly organized, cannot win the war if it is not backed by real economic strength; 
on the other hand, it is equally true that a democratic economy, even with the mightiest 
resources, cannot prevent losing the war if it remains on the welfare economics basis and 
is not organized quickly and efficiently.”’ In the closing chapters the problem of transi- 
tion from war to peace economy is analyzed in detail. While it is evident that no real or 
permanent solution is to be found in Hitler’s New Order, at the same time the funda- 
mental task still remains of developing ‘‘a new economic equilibrium in the world” and 
of restoring “‘a social balance within the nations.”’ In opposing Germany’s New Order, 
therefore, the democratic powers “‘must work out a constructive platform which con- 
forms to the real possibilities of the world economy and combines freedom, both of na- 
tions and individuals, with an improved economic organization in which the promise of 
social justice is more substantial.” 

Brooxs EMENY 


Post-war worlds. By P. E. Corsertt. (“Institute of Pacific Relations inquiry series.’’) 
New York: Institute of Pacific Relations, 1942. Pp. 209. $2.00. 

Dawn of victory. By Louis Fiscuer. New York: Duell, Sloan & Pearce, 1942. $2.75. 

What we defend: essays in freedom by members of the University of Manchester. Edited 
by E. F. Jacos. Oxford: University Press, 1942. 6s. 

Total victory: preparation for a total peace. By StepHEN Kinc-Ha.i. New York: Har- 
court, Brace, 1942. Pp. 306. $2.00. 

Hitler’s Reich and Churchill’s Britain: a conversation between Stephen Laird and Walter 
Graebner. London: Batsford, 1942. 6s. 

Relentless war: the key to victory. By Eowarp Meap Earte. (“Columbia home front 
warbooks,”” No. 3.) New York: Columbia University Press, 1942. Pp. 30. $0.25. 
A warning statement of the sacrifices ahead for the United States in this war which 

must be fought to a complete finish. 

Latin America and the war. By Vera Micueces Dean. New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1942. Pp. 63. $0.25. 


AUSTRIA-HUNGARY 


The Habsburg Monarchy, 1815-1918: a history of the Austrian Empire and Austria- 
Hungary. By A. J. P. Taytor. New York: Macmillan, 1941. Pp. 316. $3.00. 

Die Nationalitétenfrage im Karpatenraum: der dsterreichische Ordnungsversuch 1848-49. 
By Hans Lapgs. Vienna: Wiener Verlagsgesellschaft, 1941. Pp. 221. Rm. 6.50. 
Der ésterreichische Parlamentarismus. By Brita SkottsBerG. (““Géteborgs kinglische 
vetenskapsoch vitterhets-samhiilles Handlingar,’’ Vol. VII, No.4.) Giteborg: Elan- 

der, 1940. Pp. 469. Kr. 10. 
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Deutsch-ungarische Kulturbeziehungen im Laufe des 19. Jahrhunderts. By LapisLaus 
Torpay-WeBER. Budapest: Pannonia-Verlag, 1941. Pp. 48. P. 1.50. 

Die ungarische Emigration und der Krieg im Orient. By Denn A. JANosSy. (Ostmit- 
teleuropiiische Bibliothek,’’ No. 19.) Budapest: Edmund Stemmer, 1940. Pp. 171. 

Aus der Vorgeschichte der siebenbiirgisch-siichsischen Reformation: ein Beitrag zur 
Geschichte des Milkover Bistums. By Karu Reryertu. Hermannstadt: Drafft & 
Drotleff, 1940. Pp. 70. 

Die siebenbiirgische Frage: Studien aus dem Vergangenheit und Gegenwart Siebenbiirgens. 
Edited by Emericu Luxinisu. (‘‘Ostmitteleuropiiische Bibliothek,” No. 24.) 
Budapest: Edmund Stemmer, 1941. Pp. 398. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 
Karel Havlitek, a naSe svoboda. By Dr. Viastimit Kypau. Chicago: Vydalo Ceské 

Narodn Sdruzeni v Americe, 1941. Pp. 47. 

This is a brief but authoritative account of Karel Havliéek’s political and national 
credo by an eminent Czech historian and former representative of his country to the 
Holy See, Spain, and Mexico. It is written as a guide to Czechoslovakia’s present 
crisis. Havlitek is shown as a sober realist unmoved by the radicalism of the firebrands 
of the revolution of 1848 or their romantic dreams and expectations. In the midst of 
chaos he urges sanity of view, cultivation of the inner strength of the nation, and a 
renaissance of Hussite traditions. The victory of the small against the large and the 
weak against the strong can come only through constructive thinking and intelligent 
citizenship. These legal methods are the salvation of all small peoples. He solves the 
Sudeten question practically. Since the Sudetenlanders are geographically a permanent 
part of Bohemia, the Czechs will do well to strengthen their political position by co- 
operation with the Slovaks. Havliéek, finally, is an advocate of a strong Austrian federa- 
tion made up of autonomous states. Such a union becomes necessary for purposes of 
survival and guarantees ‘‘the principles of independence, equality, honor, and freedom, 
not only for the Slavic lands, but also for the German nations. .... At the present 
moment Havlitek’s most effective personal trait is his political courage, his resistance to 
every abuse and his boundless faith in the inner strength and self-help of the Czech na- 
tion.” 

JosepH CHADA 


Die Einwirkungen der tschechoslowakischen Grenze auf das deutsche Grenzgebiet am Beispiel 
der Gemeinden Schirgiswalde, Sohland und Wehrsdorf. By Hetmut Rann. Borna: 
Noske, 1940. Pp. 146. Rm. 5.40. 

Das Ende der Benesch-Republik: die tschechoslowakische Krise 1938. By EMANUAL 
Moravec. Prague: Orbis, 1941. Pp. 391. Rm. 8.50. 

Volcano under Hitler: the underground war in Czechoslovakia. By Jint Hronex. Lon- 
don: Czechoslovak independent weekly, 1942. 4s. 

Germany’ s first European protectorate: the fate of the Czechs and Slovaks. By Eucrne V. 
Erpety. London: Hale, 1942. 12s. 6d. 


FRANCE 

Rogue’s legacy: a novel about Frangois Villon. By Baserte Deutscu. New York: 
Coward-McCann, 1942. Pp. 392. $2.75. 

The Hugenots: fighters for God and human freedom. By Orte Zorr. New York: Fischer 
Pub. Corp., 1942. $3.50. 

Francois Mansart and the origins of French classical architecture. By ANTHONY BLUNT. 
London: Warburg Institute, 1942. 15s. 

The French in the Mississippi Valley, 1740-1750. By Norman Warp CatpweE .t. (“‘Illi- 
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nois studies in the social sciences,’’ Vol. XX VI, No. 3.) Urbana: University of IIli- 
nois Press, 1941. Pp. 113. $2.00. 

Lafayette and the close of the American Revolution. By Louis GottscHaLK. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1942. Pp. 458. $4.50. 

Souvenirs d’ Edouard de Mondesir, 1789-1811: sur Saint-Sul pice pendant la Révolution; 
la fondation du Seminaire de Baltimore; la vie au Canada et aux Etats-Unis a la fin 
du dix-huitiéme siécle; et le voyage de Chateaubriand en Amerique. With an introduc- 
tion by Gitpert Curnarp. (‘Historical documents,’’ Institut Francais de Wash- 
ington.) Baltimore: Johns Hopkins University Press, 1942. Pp. 60. $1.50. 

The man who sold Louisiana. By E. Witson Lyon. Norman: University of Oklahoma 
Press, 1942. Pp. 240. $2.75. 

The career of Francois Barbé-Marbois. 


Angelsichsische Berichterstattung: die Berichterstattung iiber den Ereignisse der franzis- 
ischen Revolution bei Burke, Paine, Mackintosh und Young. By Kuavus Luan. 
(“Schriften zur deutsche-englische Auseinandersetzung,”’ No. 3.) Bonn: Killen, 
1940. Pp. 135. 

Napoleon speaks. By Atpert Carr. New York: Viking Press, 1942. Pp. 392. $3.00. 

Les Bonaparte: autographes, manuscrits, signatures. By ALBERT C1ana. Geneva: Edi- 
tions Helvética, 1941. Pp. 237. Fr. 20. 

Recollections of the assize courts. By ANDRE Gipk. Translated by Pattie A. WILKINS. 
London: Hutchinson, 1942. 8s. 6d. 

Brave general. By Herbert Gorman. New. York: Farrar & Rinehart, 1942. Pp. 632. 
$3.00. 


A historical novel about General Boulanger. 


The French laic laws (1879-1889): the first anti-clerical campaign of the Third French Re- 
public. By Evetyn M. Acoms (‘‘Studies in history, economics, and public law,” 
No. 486.) New York: Columbia University Press, 1941. Pp. 262. $3.50. 


The scope of this work is limited by the present state of studies on the Third Re- 
public and somewhat by the approach used. Because the 1890's have not been studied 
as intensively as the 1870's, the author was able to connect her research with the period 
next following only by brief indications of the results of the laic laws, though she has 
handled their causes fully. Because the author preferred a topical approach to a chrono- 
logical one, the evolution of laicism as a whole stands out less than do the separate as- 
pects of laicism. Within its scope this book well accomplishes its aims. The clarity with 
which it sets forth what laicism had to deal with—that is both the Concordat as it ac- 
tually worked and the Congregations—what each laic proposal meant, why it was pro- 
posed and opposed, and what happened to it, raises this book out of the monograph 
class. It not only gives facts and sources to the specialist, it can help the general student 
of the nineteenth century understand the relations of church and state better. 


R. W. Hats, Jr. 
Good Cardinal Richard: Archbishop of Paris. By YVONNE DE LA VERGNE. Translated 
by Newton Trompson. St. Louis: Herder Book Co., 1942. $2.25. 


Je les ai tous connus. By Lron GuERDAN. New York: Brentano, 1942. $1.50. 
Sketches of Reynaud, Gamelin, Herriot, Laval, Petain, and other French leaders. 


Report on France. By Tuomas Kernan. London: John Lane, 1942. 10s. 6d. 
Deadlines. By Prerre Lazarerr. New York: Random House, 1942. $3.00. 
A former editor of the Paris-Soir gives his version of the past decade. 
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France speaking. By RoBErt DE SAINT JEAN. Translated by ANNE GREEN. New York: 
E. P. Dutton & Co., 1941. Pp. 335. $2.50. 


Few of the many books on France which have appeared in the last year have been 
objective in their interpretations, and it is too soon to judge them, just as it probably 
was too soon to write them. France speaking, however, is not an effort at interpretation 
but a document of first-rate importance, a day-to-day diary of the tragedy of France 
seen by a man whose personal and professional standing enabled him to know more than 
most people—little as that might be—of what was going on. In these pages, full of 
anxiety, doubt, and grief, we see defeat exactly as it appeared to an intelligent French- 
man while it was happening. The picture is all the more poignant in that there is no 
effort at literary or dramatic effects and that the writer did not know, as we do, what 
was coming. In France writers and newspapermen were important personages. Mr. 
de Saint Jean was at one time editor of the Revue hebdomadaire and later London cor- 
respondent of Paris-Soir. During the war of 1939-40 he was with the French ministry of 
information. He knew most of the political figures of the time—Lyautey, Daladier, 
Reynaud, Mandel, etc.—and in this volume we find exactly what many of them had to 
say during the critical pre-armistice period. Fortunately, the diary, which stops on 
June 17, 1940, necessarily ignores the present dissensions and bitternesses of the French. 
It gives an impression of great sincerity; it rings true, the more so that, while it is often 
critical of those in power, it contains no exaggerated reproaches but reflects the bewilder- 
ment which dominated those dark days. Yet Mr. de Saint Jean is also a philosopher 
preoccupied with the agonizing question why French democracy was inadequate. To 
that problem he has contributed some enlightening things. For instance, “Little by 
little,’ he says, “in our country we have seen the idea of democracy completely di- 
vorced from the idea of efficiency.” Of appeasement, he declares that it means one of 
three things: 

‘1. I have understood nothing of the adversary’s mentality. 

“2. I think that it is not worth while to die for one’s country and I conceal this thought 
by saying that one must not be killed for the sake of others, for Czechs, for Danzig, 
for England, ete. 

“3. Business first.” 


Historians of the future will find many valuable facts in this book; they will be obliged 
to use it. But there is also much in the picture of France in 1939 and 1940 which Ameri- 
cans of 1942 will do well to read, note, and ponder. Party squabbles, personal ambitions 
and alarms, the wish to appear, rather than to be, adequate, uncertainty of aim, 
secure complacency—all these are too familiar, and they are fatal to a nation at war. 
It should be added that, diary as it is, Mr. de Saint Jean’s book is well written, and it 
has been well translated. All those who care for France will want to read it; and, sad as 
its tale is, they will feel at home with the author. 
CuarLoTrTe T. Murer 


They called me Cassandra. By Gentvitve Tasouis. Introduction by Epcar ANSEL 
Mowrer. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1942. Pp. 436. $3.00. 


For many years before the outbreak of the war, the foreign correspondents of Ameri- 
can newspapers attempted, not very successfully, to make Americans conscious of the 
menace of Germany and Japan. Similarly, Mme Tabouis, a contributor to the Paris 
newspaper L’(Euvre, tried, with not much greater success, to arouse the French to the 
dangers confronting them and became the most sensational journalist of her country. A 
“‘socialite’’ of conservative origin, the niece of Paul and Jules Cambon, the most famous 
diplomatists of the Third Republic, an archeologist by profession, she began her news- 
paper career in 1924 with “human interest”’ stories from the Assembly of the League of 
Nations. In time she came to know almost all the leading politicians of Europe (but she 
never met Hitler) and to know them well enough to receive much confidential and se- 
cret information. By 1935 she had become an enfant terrible—at least so she seemed to 
those of her own class in France and Britain who were dreaming of appeasing Hitler and 
Mussolini because they were afraid of Stalin. Hitler once complained that ‘‘she knows 
what I am about to do even before I know it myself’! Thanks to Mme Tabouis’ strident 
articles denouncing Fascist and Nazi ambitions, L’(uvre expanded from an almost un- 
known sheet to a circulation of 500,000. 
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It cannot be said that Mme Tabouis offers many new interpretations of recent 
events; but since she seems to present these events as resulting from the conflicts of 
personalities, what she has to say about various and sundry individuals is of very great 
interest. Thus Admiral Darlan’s Anglophobia is traced to the London Naval Confer- 
ence of 1930, where the British insisted that France accept parity with Italy. Bonnet at 
first inspired Mme Tabouis with great hopes—until Munich; he was such a congenital 
liar that he lied even to his doctor. Daladier and Reynaud were too much influenced by 
their aristocratic Egerias—Reynaud so much so that, so far from wishing to fight the 
war to a finish, he gave the command of the French armies to Pétain and Weygand in 
order to facilitate capitulation. Blum was advised by President Roosevelt not to pro- 
ceed too rapidly with his social reforms, but he refused to listen. Laval was the worst of 
the lot, for he betrayed Ethiopia, the League of Nations, the Soviet Union, and France. 
Of all the politicians who ruled France in the thirties, almost the only one spoken of re- 
spectfully is Georges Mandel, who may well found the Fourth Republic. About the 
French press Mme Tabouis says very little, except to quote Jules Cambon to the effect 
that the Temps was the most corrupt of all French papers. Mme Tabouis’ caliber as a 
journalist is attested by three “‘scoops’: she uncovered the notorious Hoare-Laval 
agreement for the partition of Ethiopia, which led to the resignation of both ministers; 
and she announced well in advance the German reoccupation of the Rhineland and the 
Anschluss of Austria. Her book cannot be neglected by any student of our time. 


Pierre Laval. By Henry Torrits. New York: Oxford University Press, 1941. Pp. 265. 


$2.50. 

The author of this volume was, before 1940, an outstanding criminal lawyer in 
France. He had also had considerable experience in journalism and in the chamber of 
deputies. In politics he was a Leftist. After the fall of France he went first to North 
Africa and eventually to the United States. M. Torrés is a brilliant journalist, but he is 
not a historian. His volume is valuable chiefly as the most complete account in English 
of the career of Pierre Laval, whom the jacket justly describes as ‘‘one of the most hated 
men in the world today.’ The book is lacking in bibliography, footnotes, and index. 
The author is too inclined to quote at length conversations, some of which are frankly 
inventions. Others which purport to be genuine were obviously received at second hand 
(pp. 124-26, 175-76, 220). The indictment which he makes is a very severe one, and the 
portrait which he draws has almost no bright touches. Laval was, claims Torrés, a 
shyster lawyer in league with shady financial interests, an ignoramus totally unable to 
appreciate the finer aspects of French culture, a defeatist, if not a traitor, in the war of 
1914, a renegade Socialist who sold out to the speculators from whom he derived his 
great fortune. He was ambitious for power as well as for wealth, but his abilities as a 
statesman were only those of the manipulator in petty local politics. 

Joun G. GazLey 


Toute la vérité sur un mois dramatique de notre histoire, de l’ Armistice a l’ Assemblée Na- 
tionale, 15 juin-15 juillet 1940. By Jean Monticny. Clermont-Ferrand, 1940. 
Pp. 157. 

GERMANY 

Die Epochen der deutschen Geschichte. By JonaNNES HALLER. Stuttgart: Cotta, 1941. 
Pp. 408. Rm. 6.50. 

Die Falschung der deutschen Geschichte. Vol. 1. By WitnetM Kammerer. Schkeuditz: 
Adolf Klein, 1940. Pp. 362. Rm. 8. 

Unsterbliches Deutschland: vilkischer Durchbruch in die Geschichte. By Fr1epricH Goutz 
and THEODOR STIEFENHOFER. Brunswick: Westermann, 1941. Pp. 363. Rm. 5.80. 

The Germans: double history of a nation. By Emit Lupwic. Boston: Little, Brown, 
1941. Pp. 509. $4.00. 

Writing history as literature in the Goethe manner, Mr. Ludwig offers a psychologi- 


cal interpretation of the history of the German people. He defends the general theory 
that the schism between the state and the spirit distinguishes German history from that 
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of all other nations. The central fact of this double history is that most of the great 

Germans who spiritually and culturally represent Germany came from southern Ger- 

many; whereas, with the exception of a few prominent scholars, the Germans who were 

Prussian by birth were chiefly oriented toward the soldier, glorifying military tradition. 

Ludwig pictures the history of the development of the German state through the lives 

of its rulers and the rise of German culture through the great literary writers, scientists, 

philosophers, and artists. The story is movingly told; a lively and aesthetically exacting 
style enthrals one. 

Although acknowledging the high literary merit of the volume, serious scholarship 
will rightfully take issue with the allegations that the psychology of a people remains, 
by and large, essentially the same over centuries and millenniums; that the union of the 
interests between state and church were inaugurated in Europe by German rulers; that 
the German invention of gunpowder and weapons of war were the results of the essen- 
tially German traits of savagery, revenge, and lust for destruction; that aspiration, 
doubt, faith in miracles, and longing for the infinite are peculiar to the German spirit; 
that in matters of cruelty the Germans in the middle ages and the eighteenth century 
exceeded all other nations in inventiveness; that the critical remarks from the lips of 
noted Germans about Germans are alone revealing; that the desire for world dominion 
on the part of the German emperors and rulers was typically German. One can with 
equal germaneness write a double history of most nations, particularly of the imperial- 
istic ones. Ludwig, in interpreting the sinister aspects of the Nazi state in the light of 
Germany’s historic past, finds many similarities between the present dictator and past 
political, ecclesiastical, and artistic leaders. Yet do not many of the political and ec- 
clesiastical leaders of other nations exhibit similar traits? This popularized account of a 
pet theory about history tends to oversimplify German history. Writing this beautiful 
and psychologically interpretative work about the unfortunate German people gave 
the author a chance to weave together into a living unity many of the central ideas of 
his previous biographical works. The psychological characterizations of the immediate 
predecessors of Hitler and of the dictator himself, in whose centralization of state power 
Germany reached its depth of criminal weakness, and the psychological portrayals of 
Goethe and Beethoven, the world-renowned geniuses through whom Germany 
reached the height of its perfection, are most revealing and informing. 

Herman HavusHEeer 

Deutsche Seekriegsgeschichte: Fahrten und Taten in 2 Jahrtausenden. By Orto Fritz 
Buscn and GerHARD Ramiow. Giitersloh: Bertelsmann, 1940. Pp. 864. Rm. 
12.50. 

Deutsche Einheit: Idee und Wirklichkeit vom Heiligen Reich bis Kéniggritz. Vol. Il. 
By He iricn Rirrer von Srpik. Munich: Bruckmann, 1940. Pp. 424. Rm. 13.50. 

Frederick the Great. By Prerre Gaxortte. Translated by R. A. Bett. New Haven: 
Yale University Press, 1942. Pp. 420. $3.75. 

Preussen, Friedrich der Grosse und Goethe in der Geschichte des deutschen Staatsgedankens. 
By Cart JANTKE. Halle: Niemeyer, 1941. Pp. 116. Rm. 9.60. 

Bittgesuche evangelischer Schlesier an Friedrich den Grossen. Edited by Retnnoip 
ScHAEFER. (‘‘Quellen zur schlesische Kirchengeschichte,” Vol. II.) Gérlitz: Starke, 
1941. Pp. 140. Rm. 8. 

Prince Henry of Prussia: the brother of Frederick the Great. By Cuester V. Easum. 
Madison: University of Wisconsin Press, 1942. Pp. 403. $5.00. 

Origins of Prussianism. By Heinrich von TrertscHke. Translated by Even and 
Cepar Pau. London: Allen & Unwin, 1942. 7s. 6d. 

This is the first appearance in English of Das deutsche Ordensland Preussen, first pub- 
lished in 1863. It describes the origins of German ambitions in the east. 

Das Haus Thurn und Tavis, die Reichspost und das Ende des Heiligen Rimischen Reiches. 
1790-1806. By WotrGanGc VouiratH. Lengerich: Lengericher Handelsdruckerei, 
1940. Pp. 65. 
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In Napoleonic days: extracts from the private diary of Augusta, Duchess of Sare-Coburg- 
Saalfeld, Queen Victoria’s maternal grandmother. Selected and translated by H.R.H. 
the Princess Beatrice. London: John Murray, 1941. Pp. 122. 7s. 6d. 

After Napoleon’s downfall, noble lineage was again an asset in Germany; and few 
matriarchs married off their children more prudently than Augusta, duchess of Saxe- 
Coburg-Saalfeld, grandmother of Queen Victoria and Prince Albert, mother of Leo- 
pold I of Belgium. She had her personal triumphs, ultimately, but during the ‘French 
time”’ she had her trials. The battle of Saalfeld was fought beneath her windows, and 
the dead body of the “‘brave and debonair’’ Prince Louis Ferdinand of Prussia was 
dumped unceremoniously into her courtyard the next day. Horses, food, and cooking 
utensils were requisitioned. French officers were quartered in her home—Lannes ar- 
rogant and exacting, Augereau equally demanding but courteous and considerate. 
Again and again she says she wept over the consignments of cannon fodder her son had 
to send off to fight for the French, over the return of only eighteen out of two hundred 
and fifty who had gone to Spain, and over the decimation of another contingent at Vilna. 
Sadly, year after year, she watched Europe’s manhood pour through her land to the 
wars. Grimly she predicted disaster for Napoleon when his marshals grew critical of him 
after his Russian defeat; she had wished it from the beginning and had deplored the ob- 
sequiousness and the subservience of the German princes (her son among them), who 
collaborated with him. Thankfully she joined her people in singing ‘‘Ein’ feste Burg ist 
unser Gott”’ and “‘Nun danket alle Gott,’ when he was gone. There is no appearent rea- 
son to challenge the authenticity of the diary, although this translation naturally cannot 
and does not prove that all its entries were actually written on the dates indicated or 
that the Duchess Augusta did not subsequently edit them. Personal trivialities pay 
their way by revealing the living conditions and conventions of the time, the heating 
problem, and the speed and hardships of travel. The duchess wrote in 1820 that the Eng- 
lish carriage she had just then acquired was the first comfortable one she had ever 
owned. 

C. V. Easum 

Time was: death of a Junker. By Hernricn Hauser. Translated by Barrows Mussey. 
New York: Reynal & Hitchcock, 1942. Pp. 308. $3.00. 


Autobiography of a German who has seen the Empire, the Republic, and the Third 

Reich. 

L’aigle prussien sur l’ Allemagne. By Orro Strasser. New York: Brentano, 1942. 
An account of the Prussian domination of the German people since 1918. 

The Prussian spirit. By S. D. Stmrk. London: Faber & Faber, 1942. 12s. 64. 

A survey of German literature and politics, 1914-40, an inquiry into the psychology 
of the German people. 

The roots of National Socialism. By Ronan D’O. But Ler. New York: Dutton, 1942. 
Pp. 304. $3.00. 

The eternal Ger-maniac: Hitler and his spiritual ancestors. By Rotr Treii. London: 
Allen & Unwin, 1942. 8s. 6d. 

Makers of destruction: meetings and talks in revolutionary Germany. By HERMANN 
RauscuninG. Translated by E. W. Dickes. London: Eyre & Spottiswoode, 1942. 
15s. 

Thus speaks Germany. Edited by W. W. Coos and M. F. Porrer. With a foreword by 
Hami.tton Fish ArmstronG. New York: Harper, 1942. Pp. 412. $3.50. 

Adolf Hitler: su vida y su obra. By Ericn Beteruinpnarpt. Barcelona: Editorial 
Orbis, 1940. Pp. 190. Ptas. 10. 

Dokumente des Dritten Reiches. By Fritz Marpr-HartMann. Edited by Apo_r Dres- 
LER. Munich: Eher, i941. Pp. 575. Rm. 6.50. 

People under Hitler. By Wauiace R. Dever. New York: Harcourt, Brace, 1942. Pp. 
392. $3.50. 
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Four years of Nazi torture. By Ernest WINKLER. New York: Appleton-Century, 1942. 
Pp. 250. $2.50. 

Das Reich als européische Ordnungsmacht. By Karu Ricnarp Ganzer. (‘Schriften des 
Reichsinstitut fiir Geschichte des neuen Deutschlands.’”) Hamburg: Hanseatischer 
Verlag, 1941. Pp. 187. Rm. 2.80. 

Das Werden des Reiches 1940. By Hans Vouz. (‘“‘Dokumente der deutschen Politik,” 
Vol. VII.) Berlin: Junker & Diinnhaupt, 1940. Pp. 448. Rm. 28. 

Germany at war: twenty key questions and answers. By Josern C. Harscu. (‘‘Head- 
line books,’’ No. 33.) New York: Foreign Policy Association, 1942. Pp. 96. $0.25. 

Pattern of conquest. By JosepH C. Harscn. London: Heinemann, 1942. 8s. 6d. 

A report of Germany by the Berlin representative of the Christian Science Monitor, 

Why Hitler's economy fooled the world. By Henry J. Tayitor. Boston: Christopher 
Publishing House, 1942. Pp. 45. $1.00. 


GREAT BRITAIN 


A shortened history of England. By Gporae MacauLay TREVELYAN. New York: Long- 
mans, 1942. Pp. 590. $3.50. 

Revised and abridged edition of A history of England. 

Constitutional and legal history of England. By M. M. Knapren. New York: Harcourt, 
Brace, 1942. Pp. 607. $3.25. 

Britain in pictures. 10 vols. New York: Chanticleer Press, Inc., 1941. $18.50. 

The ten volumes are as follows: Ernest Barker, British statesmen; Lord David Cecil, 
The English poets; Eric Parker, British sport; W. J. Turner, English music; G. M. Young, 
The government of Britain; Arnold Haskell, Australia; Elspeth Huxley, East Africa; Sir 
eee Noon, India; Lady Tweedsmuir, Canada; V. Sackville-West, English country 

ouses. 

English night-life: from Norman curfew to present blackouts. By THomas Burke. Lon- 
don: Batsford, 1941. 10s. 6d. 

Englishman at war. Edited by Joun Freeman. London: Allen & Unwin, 1941. 7s. 6d. 
An anthology which presents the character of the Englishman in time of war from 

1217 to 1941. 

A history of the Jews in England. By Cecit Rotn. Oxford: University Press, 1941. 15s. 

The ocean in English history. By James A. Wicuiamson. (‘‘Ford lectures.’’) Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1942. 10s. 

The foundation of Peterborough Cathedral. Documents edited by W. T. ME.iows. 
(“‘Northamptonshire Record Society Series,’ Vol. XIII.) Northampton: Northamp- 
tonshire Record Society, 1941. 

Transcripts of Sussex wills: as far as they relate to ecclesiological and parochial subjects up 
to the year 1560. Transcribed and classified by the late R. Garraway Rice. Vol. I, 
Reaction to Yapton. Edited by Water H. Goprrey. Lewes: Sussex Record Soci- 
ety, 1941. 27s. 6d. 

The star-crossed Renaissance. By Don CamMERON ALLEN. Durham, N.C.: Duke Uni- 
versity Press, 1942. Pp. 280. $3.00. 

Astrology and its influence in England. 


Calendar of state papers, Spanish: further supplement to letters, despatches and state papers 
relating to the negotiations between England and Spain preserved in the archives at 
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Vienna and elsewhere (1513-1542). Edited by Garrerr Martrinciy. London: 

H.M. Stationery office, 1940. Pp. 577. 

Because of the war and the lack of binding materials, this volume has not yet been 
officially published. Professor Mattingly, however, has received a few unbound copies 
which he has distributed to certain libraries in the United States, among them the Li- 
brary of the University of Chicago. 

The Reformation in England. Vol. Il, Introduction of the Reformation into England, Ed- 
ward VI (1547-1553). By G. Constant. Translated by E. I. Watkins. London: 
Sheed & Ward, 1941. 16s. 

English cathedral music, from Edward VI to Edward VII. By Eomunp H. Fevitowes. 
London: Methuen, 1942. 16s. 

The gay galliard: the love story of Mary Queen of Scots. By Marcaret Irwin. New York: 
Harcourt, Brace, 1942. Pp. 543. $3.00. 

A historical novel. 

George Gascoigne: Elizabethan courtier, soldier, and poet. By C. T. Prouty. New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1942. Pp. 351. $3.75. 

The correspondence of Lady Katherine Paston, 1603-1627. Edited by Ruta Huacuey. 
Norfolk: Norfolk Record Society, 1941. Pp. 152. 

From manuscript materials in the British Museum dealing with the well-known 
Paston family, Miss Hughey has selected the correspondence of Lady Katherine, wife of 
Sir Edmund Paston, who represented the elder branch of the family in the early seven- 
teenth century. There are eighty-five letters, and they fall into two groups. The first 
deals largely with business matters concerning the estate, particularly three suits in 
chancery which arose from the fact that Sir Edmund's grandfather, Sir William Paston, 
had left the bulk of the estate in trust. Sir Edmund was a semi-invalid, and manage- 
ment and decisions fell to Lady Katherine, whose vigorous personality and practical 
business ability are evident from her correspondence. The second group of letters, 
written to her son William while he was an undergraduate at Cambridge, reveals another 
side of her character. They are full of tenderness and deep religious feeling. They are 
Puritan in tone, though the Pastons belonged to the established church and were strong- 
ly royalist. Lady Katherine sends motherly admonitions about clothing, food, and ex- 
ercise. Her opinion of tobacco would have pleased King James. She hopes her son will 
return “‘adorned both with divine and humane learning,” which ‘“‘may furnish his mind 
with delightful good things.’’ Wisdom, she writes, “‘is not found but is as hidden treas- 
ure, which must be digged for after much search to find it out.’’ Both groups of letters 
touch many aspects of country life and illustrate the relations, not always unclouded, of 
various branches of a well-to-do county family. The editing has been done with great 
care, though editorial materials might have been more compactly arranged. The original 
spelling has been retained and, more difficult to defend, the original punctuation also. 
The war cut short Miss Hughey’s researches in England before they were entirely com- 
plete. Nevertheless, Miss Hughey and the Norfolk Record Society together have pro- 
duced a competent edition under difficult circumstances. 


Davin Harris WILLSON 
The Negro in English romantic thought: or a study of sympathy for the oppressed. By Eva 

Beatrice Dykes. Washington, D.C.: Associated Publishers, 1942. Pp. 304. $3.00. 
The pilgrim’s progress. By Joun Bunyan (1628-1688.) Illustrated by Witiiam 

Buake. Edited by G. B. Harrison. With a new introduction by Grorrrey 

Keynes. New York: Spiral Press, 1941. 

The twenty-nine water-color paintings by William Blake are printed here for the 
first time. The volume is printed for the members of the Limited Editions Club. 
George Keith (1638-1716). By Erayn WituiaMs Kixpy. Published for the American 

Historical Association. New York: Appleton-Century, 1942. $3.00. 

A history of modern liberty. By James Mackinnon. Vol. IV, The struggle with the Stu- 
arts, 1647-1689. London: Longmans, 1942. 16s. 
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The dignity of kingship asserted. By G. S. Reproduced in facsimile from the edition of 
1660. With an introduction by Witt1am R. Parker. New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1942. Pp. xxi+248. $2.20. 

The sporting Queensberrys. By the Tenth Marquess OF QuEENSBERRY. London: 
Hutchinson, 1942. 15s. 

Life in eighteenth-century England. By Rosert J. ALLEN. Boston: Museum of Fine 
Arts, 1942. $5.20. 

Portfolio containing forty-two plates with forty pages of explanatory text. 


Scotland in modern times, 1720-1931. By AGNES Mure Mackenzig. New York: Mac- 
millan, 1942. Pp. 412. $4.00. 

Proceedings and debates of the British parliaments respecting North America. Vol. V, 
1739-1754. Edited by Leo Francis Stock. Washington, D.C.: Carnegie Institu- 
tion of Washingion, 1941. Pp. 658. 

The Catholic revival in England. By Joun J. O’Connor. (‘‘Christendom.””) New York: 
Macmillan, 1942. $1.00. 

A study of the years 1770-1829. 


The Admirals Hood. By Dorotay Hoop. London: Hutchinson, 1942. 18s. 

The Barrington papers: selected from the letters and papers of Admiral the Hon. Samuel 
Barrington. Vol. 11. Edited by D. Bonner-Smita. London: Navy Records Soci- 
ety, 1942. 

Britain against Napoleon. By Carota Oman. London: Faber & Faber, 1942. 12s. 6d. 

From Wellington to Wavell. By Str GkoreGe Artuur. London: Hutchinson, 1942. 12s. 
6d. 

The correspondence of Charles Arbuthnot. Edited by A. Aspinauu. (“Camden Society 
third series,’ Vol. LXV.) London: Royal Historical Society, 1941. Pp. 268. 

Lord Liverpool and liberal Toryism, 1820-1827. By W.R. Brock. Cambridge: University 
Press; New York: Macmillan, 1942. Pp. 298. $2.75. 

On social freedom. By Joun Stuart Mixx. With an introduction by Dororny Fos- 
pick. (Reprinted from the Oxford Cambridge review, June, 1907.) New York: Co- 
lumbia University Press, 1941. Pp. vi+69. $1.00. 


This little essay of less than ten thousand words is a manuscript of Mill’s, found at 
Avignon after his death and published in 1907 in an obscure English review. Written 
very late, it is both rambling and unfinished and certainly was not intended for publica- 
tion in its present form. Its subject is indicated by its subtitle “The necessary limits of 
individual freedom arising out of the conditions of our social life,’’ and it is important 
chiefly in contrast with Mill’s famous earlier essay On liberty, which had been a passion- 
ate plea for the rights of individuality against the coercion of government and the tyran- 
ny of social custom. Here, severely criticizing the individualist theory of freedom which 
demands complete isolation for each individual within his own sphere of activity, Mill 
indicates that certain restraints must be borne for the sake of our moral culture itself. 
But the most significant aspect of the essay is the improvement of the philosophic con- 
cept of individuality. In On liberty man was treated as an atomic and isolated individual, 
whose social relations were external to himself—here, Mill views man as basically social, 
needing others both for the satisfaction of physical needs and for response and recogni- 
tion. Society is now constitutive of the individual, not external to him. Miss Fosdick’s 
introduction is disproportionately long, and some of her analyses are questionable, but 
she is to be congratulated for making available this little-known work of one of the great- 
est liberals and democrats of the modern world. 


ALBERT WILLIAM Levi 
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Great Britain and Kossuth. By Dénes A. JANossy. Budapest: Edmund Stemmer, 1937. 


Pp. 149. 

The main lines of British policy toward the Hungarians during the war of 1848-49 
have long been clear enough, and this study offers no major revision. Britain was origi- 
nally pro-Austrian because she, and particularly Palmerston, regarded a strong Austria 
as a necessary counterweight to Russia. Hence the integrity of Austria was a cardinal 
tenet of Palmerston’s policy, and he could not look with favor on Hungarian secession, 
for, while fragmentation of the European center was highly desirable, he wanted no 
Kleinstaaterei in the Danube Valley. Pulszky, Kossuth’s adroit agent in London, recog- 
nized this from the beginning, but the mercurial Kossuth allowed himself to believe in 
the probability, and even the immediacy, of British intervention. Certainly Pulszky, 
with the aid of Chartist activity, managed to develop considerable sympathy for the 
Magyar cause among the British people—a sympathy that rose to temporary extrava- 
gance after the Russian intervention; but, though Palmerston was personally not un- 
sympathetic, he maintained a “‘correct’’ attitude throughout. Dr. Janossy has not ad- 
duced evidence to change the main lines, but he has collected considerable data from the 
Public Record Office in Budapest which explains several obscure points—the mysterious 
activities of Urquhart, for example—and the general background of Kossuth’s relations 


with his London agent have been clarified. 
Roger Dow 
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monograph is brief and pointed. Yet two facts tend to depress the reader: one is the 
realization that the most significant and interesting information presented is that taken 
from the works of the above-named historians and not that derived from the new 
sources; the other is a growing feeling of futility about the events described in this 
study. While the Italians themselves were planning and struggling, their fate was really 
being decided by the conquerors of Napoleon meeting in Paris. The wishes and inter- 
ests of the Italian patriots were not taken into consideration, and their efforts counted 
for nothing. The author accepts without question Metternich’s assertion that Austria 
did not really want Lombardy but was taking it in order to suppress the dangerous 
liberalism there. Just two sentences are devoted to the reaction in northern Italy, to 
the “hundred days’ of Napoleon and Murat, which gave the new Austrian subjects 
there an opportunity to show their loyalties. This honest portrayal of an interesting 
episode of history gives the reader another opportunity to see and reflect upon the great 
drama of mankind—the eternal faith of man in himself, the hope of a better day, the 
sacrifice of the weak to the strong, the disillusionment. However, the publisher is prob- 
ably overly optimistic in suggesting that a scholarly monograph of this type will find 
popular appeal as a model for the fall of Hitler’s puppet states. 
Joun B. Harrison 
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The soul of Yugoslavia. By H. D. Harrison. London: Hodder & Stoughton, 1941. Pp. 
288. 7s. 6d. 

The author has a wide knowledge of Yugoslavia, for he was for fourteen years cor- 
respondent in Belgrade of the New York Times and English newspapers, spoke the lan- 
guage and traveled widely over the country, until his independence led to his summary 
expulsion after being decorated for his services to that country. His historical sketch 
omits several facts which would have interested English readers. Thus, in his descrip- 
tion of the Dalmatian coast, he does not mention the architect Adam. Ragusa is trebly 
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connected with English history. She protested against being described as an “Italian 
republic’ by Queen Mary; her ragustes or galleys gave to the English language the 
word ‘‘argosy’’; and Cromwell had the idea of modeling his commonwealth on the con- 
stitution of the republic of Ragusa. There, too, was imprisoned—the reviewer has seen 
his cell—the eminent archeologist, Sir Arthur Evans, because, when correspondent of 
the Manchester Guardian there in 1881, he had written an article supporting the insur- 
rection of the Slavs in the Krivosye against the Austrians. In this he was true to the 
opinions of his father-in-law, the historian Freeman, who first introduced into English 
literature the term, “Southern Slavs.”’ Since then Sir Arthur has played an important 
part in Yugoslav history and supported the claims of the Triune state. Another British 
friend of Yugoslavia figures in this book, “Captain Flora Sands,”’ who fought during the 
last war as a soldier in the Serbian army and continued to live in the land of her adop- 
tion. The difficulties—historical, political, religious, linguistic—besetting the newly 
founded state are explained. This book leaves the English reader no excuse for being ill 
informed about Yugoslavia, as has been the case in the past, when a prominent English- 
man confused it with Czechoslovakia and another, like Shakespeare, thought that Bo- 
hemia had a seacoast. King Peter is shown to have inherited the sterling qualities of the 
peasant stock of Karageorge, supplemented by a first-class mental and physical educa- 
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